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MEMOIRS OF THROBALD WOLFE TONE.* 


Ir can no longer be said, with any appearance of truth, that the 
« dark chain of silence” has been thrown over Ireland. On more 
occasions than one it has been our pleasing duty to cheer the incipient 
talent we had excited—to encourage the young intellect of Ireland to 
still higher efforts; and very recently we felt ourselves justified 
in anticipating important and happy results from its labours. We 
thought it impossible for bigotry and prejudice to resist the flood of 
light which has within these two years been poured upon the public 
mind; and, without any desire to depreciate our own labours, or the 
labours of others—without any wish to diminish the claims of the ad- 
vocates of Ireland, in and out of Parliament—without any disrespect 
to the labours of the Parliamentary Committees, and the numerous 
witnesses examined before them,—we must say, that the good resulting, 
or likely to result, from all these, sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared to the benefits which the work before us must produce to the 
empire at large, and to Ireland in particular. Beyond all question, 
it is the most important publication that ever proceeded from the press 
on Irish affairs. ‘Tone, with a daring hand, and a superior intellect, 
has torn into pieces the patched veil which too long hung suspended 
between the English and Irish people. To each he shows in what 
consists their respective strength and weakness; and we hold it im- 
possible that ministers, after this exposé, shall dare to advise the mo- 
narch of these realms to refuse the claims of a people, who are mo- 
mentarily placed in the crisis of a temptation, which to resist would 
require more than personal attachment to the sovereign, and which 
to accede to must lead to the downfall of this mighty empire. <As 
strenuous friends to the connexion which subsists between these coun- 
tries, and as decided enemies to all revolutions effected by blood- 
shed, we hail the appearance of these Memoirs and Journals, because 
they must open the eyes of England to the danger to which she has 
been exposed, and apprise the government of the almost ignited mine 
upon which they have been unconsciously standing. Fortunately, 
they have been published at a time when a concurrence of circum- 
stances seems to favour Ireland. The king has just placed at the 
head of government a man, on whose liberal and well-informed mind 
the obvious conclusions to which the facts contained in Tone’s Jour- 








_ * Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish Society, and Ad- 
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nal lead will not be lost; and who, we trust, has honest ambition 
enough to identify his name with the settlement of a question, upon 
which depends the welfare of the empire, and a notoriety at once ho- 
nourable and imperishable. 

Regarding the work before us, therefore, as paramount in import- 
ance—as a publication, the consequence of which cannot at this mo- 
ment be readily appreciated, we shall, without any apology, devote to 
it a space hitherto not usually afforded, but which we are fully per- 
suaded none of our friends will consider too large ;—for, independent 
of its political details, there is abundance of entertaining matter ; and, 
by the time we have concluded, we can promise the reader that he 
will have no need of reference to the bulky volumes themselves: 
with our present number in his hand, he can keep his money in his 
pocket, and rest assured that we have culled for his benefit all that is 
either valuable or desirable in the work before us. 

These Memoirs were recently published in America, and have just 
been reprinted in London. They contain the autobiography and jour- 
nal of Theobald Wolfe Tone. Both were written while in France, 
negotiating with the French government relative to an invasion of 
Ireland, and were intended solely for the use of his own family, and 
one or two friends. Events, however, have made it desirable that the 
son of the author should now give them to the public; and we need 
not say, that he has only done that which was due to the memory of 
his father, and the ill-fated country of his birth. 

Theobald W olte Tone was born in Stafford Street, Dublin, onthe 20th 
of June, 1763. His grandfather was a respectable farmer in the county 
of Kildare; but his father followed the business of a coachmaker 
in themetropolis. ‘Theobald was the eldest of three brothers, and one 
sister; all of whom seemed to have inherited the erratic propensities 
of their maternal grandfather, who was captain of a merchant ship, 
anda great original, ‘‘ My father and mother,” writes Tone in 1796, 
‘‘were pretty much like other people; but [ think it will appear that 
their children were not at all like other people, but have had, every one 
of them, a wild spirit of adventure, which, though sometimes found in an 
individual, rarely pervades a whole family, including even the females: 
for my brother William has visited Europe, Asia, and Africa, before 
he was thirty years of age; Matthew has been in America twice, in 
the West Indies once; not to mention several trips to England, and 
his voyage and imprisonment in France; and all this, before he was 
twenty-seven. Arthur, at the age of fourteen, has been once in En- 
gland, twice in Portugal, and has twice crossed the Atlantic, going 
to and returning from America. My sister Mary crossed the same 
ocean, and, I hope, will do the same on her return. I do not here 
speak of my wife, and our little boys and girl, the eldest of which 
latter was about eight, and the youngest two years old, when we 
sailed for America: and, by all I can see, it is by no means certain, 
that our voyages are yet entirely finished. 

‘IT comenowto myself. TI was, as I have said, the eldest child of 
my parents, and avery great favourite. I was sent, at the age of eight 
or nine, to an excellent English school, kept by Sisson Darling, @ 
man to whose kindness and affection I was much indebted, and who 
took more than common pains with me. I respect him yet. 1 was 
very idle, and it was only the fear of shame, which could induce me 
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to exertion ; nevertheless, at the approach of our public examinations, 
which were held quarterly, and at which all our parents and friends 
attended, I used to labour for some time, and generally with success, 
as 1 have obtained six or seven premiums in different branches, at 
one examination; for mathematics, arithmetic, reading, spelling, re- 
citation, use of the globes, &c. In two branches I always failed,— 
writing and the catechism, to which last I could never bring myselt 
to apply. Having continued with Mr. Darling for about three years, 
and pretty nearly exhausted the circle of English education, he re- 
commended strongly to my father to put me to a Latin school, and 
to prepare me “or the university; assuring him that I was a fine boy, 
of uncommon talents, particularly for, the mathematics ; that it was a 
thousand pities to throw me away on business, when, by giving me 
a liberal education, there was a moral certainty I should become a 
fellow of Trinity College, which was a noble independence, besides 
the glory of the situation. In these arguments he was supported by 
the parson of the parish, Doctor Jameson, a worthy man, who-used 
to examine me from time to time, in the Elements of Euclid. My 
father, who, to do him justice, loved me passionately, and spared no 
expense on me that his circumstances would afford, was easily per- 
suaded by these authorities. It was determined that I should be a 
fellow of Dublin College. I was taken from Mr. Darling, from whom 
I parted with regret, and placed, at the age of twelve, under the care 
of the Rev. Wm. Craig, a man very different, in all respects, trom 
my late preceptor. As the school was in the same street where we 
lived (Stafford Street), and as l was under my father’s eye, I began 
Latin with ardour, and continued for a year or two with great dili- 
gence, when I began Greek, which I found still more to my taste ; 
but about this time, whether unlucky for me or not the future colour 
of my life must determine, my father, meeting with an accident of a fall 
down stairs, by which he was dreadfully wounded in the head, so 
that he narrowly escaped with life, found, on his recovery, his affairs 
so deranged in all respects, that he determined on quitting business, 
and retiring into the country; a resolution which he executed ac- 
cordingly ; settling with his creditors, and placing me with a friend 
near the school, whom he paid for my diet and lodging, besides 
allowing me a trifling sum for my pocket. In this manner, 1 became, 
| may say, my own master before I was sixteen; and as, at this time, 
am not remarkable for my discretion, it may well be judged, lL 
was less so then. ‘The superintendence of my father being removed, 
| began to calculate, that, according to the slow rate chalked out for 
me by Craig, | could very well do the business of the week in three 
ays, or even two, if necessary, and that, consequently, the other 
three were lawful prize; I therefore resolved to appropriate three 
days in the week, at least, to my amusements, and the others to 
school; always keeping in the latter three the day of repetition, 
which included the business of the whole week ; by which arrange- 
ment, | kept my rank with the other boys of my class. I found no 
difficulty in convincing half a dozen of my school-fellows, of the 


justice of this distribution of our time; and, by this means, we esta- 


blished a regular system of what is called mitching ; and we contrived, 
being some of the smartest boys at school, to get an ascendancy over 
the spirit of the master;. so that, when we entered the school in 
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a body, after one of our days of relaxation, he did not choose ty 
burn his fingers with any one of us, nor did he once write to m 
father to inform him of my proceedings, for which he most certainly 
was highly culpable. 1 must do myself and my school-fellows the 
justice to say, that, though we were abominably idle, we were not 
vicious; our amusements consisted in walking in the country, in 
swimming parties in the sea, and, particularly, in attending all parades, 
field-days, and reviews of the garrison of Dublin, in the Pheenix Park, 
I mention this particularly, because, independent of contirming me 
in a rooted habit of idleness, which I lament most exceedingly, I 
trace to the splendid appearance of the troops, and the pomp and parade 
of military show, the untameable desire which I ever since have had 
to become a soldier, a desire which has never once quitted me, and 
which, after sixteen years of various adventures, I am at last at liberty 
to indulge. Being at this time approaching seventeen years of age, 
it will not be thought incredible that women began to appear lovely in 
my eyes, and I very wisely imagined, that a red coat and cockade, 
with a pair of gold epaulets, would aid me considerably in my ap- 
proaches to the objects of my adoration. 

‘This, combined with the reasons above mentioned, decided me. 
| began to look on classical learning as nonsense ; on a fellowshi 
in Dublin College, as a pitiful establishment; and, in short, regarded 
an ensign, in a marching regiment, the happiest creature living. The 
hour when I was to enter the university, which now approached, I 
looked forward to with horror and disgust. I absented myself mere 
and more from school, to which I preferred attending the recruits on 
drill at the barracks ; so that at length my schoolmaster, who appre- 
hended I should be found insuflicient at the examination for entering 
the college, and that he, of consequence, would come in for his share of 
the disgrace, thought proper to do, what he should have done at least 
three years before, and wrote my father a full account of my proceed- 
ings. Thisimmediately produced a violent dispute: I declared my pas- 
sion for the army, and my utter dislike to a learned profession ; but 
my father was as obstinate as I, and, as he utterly refused to give me 
any assistance to forward my scheme, [had no resource but tosubmit.” 

Accordingly, he entered Trinity College, in 1781; but, being dis- 
gusted with a professor who refused him the premium to which he 
was entitled, he returned to his military plan, and besought his father 
to let him join the British army in America. This was refused, and, 
after a twelvemonth’s idleness, he renewed his studies: during his 
progress through the university he was not without his adventures. 
In 1782 he was second in a duel in which one of the principals fell; 
but, as none concerned exceeded twenty years of age, the affair was 
hushed up, after a prudent disappearance for a short time. ‘At length,” 
he says, ‘about the beginning of the year 1785, I became acquainted 
with my wife. She was the daughter of William Witherington, and 
lived, at that time, in Grafton Street, in the house of her grandfather, 
a rich old clergyman, of the name of Fanning. I was then a scholar 
of the house in the university, and every day, after commons, I used 
to walk under her windows with one or the other of my fellow-stu- 
dents. I soon grew passionately fond of her, and she, also, was 


struck with me, though certainly my appearance, neither then nor 
now, was much in my favour; so it was, however, that before we 
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had ever spoken to each other, a mutual affection had commenced 
between us. She was, at this time, not sixteen years of age, and as 
beautiful as an angel. She had a brother some years older than her- 
self; and as it was necessary, for my admission to the family, that I 
should be first acquainted with him, I soon contrived to be introduced 
to him; andas he played well on the violin, and I was myself a 
musical man, we grew intimate; the more so, as it may well be 
supposed I neglected no fair means to recommend myself to him and 
the rest of the family, with whom I soon became a favourite. My 
affairs now advanced prosperously ; my wife and I grew passion- 
ately fond of each other ; and, in a short time, I proposed to her to 
marry me without asking consent of any one, knowing well it would 
be in vain to expect it: she accepted the proposal as frankly as I made 
it, and one beautiful morning, in the month of July, we ran off together 
and were married. I carried her out of town to Maynooth tor a 
few days, and when the first eclat of passion had subsided, we were 
forgiven on all sides, and settled in lodgings, near my wife’s grand- 
father. 

‘‘T was now, for a very short time, as happy as possible, in the 
possession of a beautiful creature that I adored, and who every hour 
grew more and more upon my heart. The scheme of a fellowship, 
which I never relished, was now abandoned, and it was determined 
that, when I had taken my degree of Bachelor of Arts, I should go to 
the Temple, study the law, and be called to the bar. I continued, 
in consequence, my studies in the university, and obtained my last 
premium two or three months after l was married. In February, 
1786, [| commenced Bachelor of Arts, and shortly after resigned m 
scholarship and quitted the university. I may observe here, that 
made some figure as a scholar, and should have been much more 
successful if I had not been so inveterately idle, partly owing to my 
passion for a military life, and partly to the distractions to which my 
natural dispositions and temperament but too much exposed me. As 
it was, however, I obtained a scholarship, three premiums, and three 
medals from the Historical Society ; a most admirable institution, of 
which I had the honour to be auditor, and also to close the session 
with a speech from the chair, the highest compliment which that 
society is used to bestow.” 

‘‘ When our affairs were reduced into some little order, my father 
supplied me with a small sum of money (which was, however, as 
much as he could spare), and I set off for London, leaving my wife 
and daughter with my father, who treated them, during my absence, 
with great affection. After a dangerous passage to Liverpool, 
wherein we ran some risk of being lost, I arrived in London, in 
January, 1787, and immediately entered my name as a student at 
law on the books of the Middle Temple; but this I may say was all 
the progress I ever made in that profession. 1 had no great affection 
for study in general, but that of the law I particularly disliked, and 
to this hour 1 think it an illiberal profession, both in its principles 
and practice. I was, likewise, amenable to nobody for my conduct; 
and, in consequence, after the first month, I never opened a law book, 
nor was I ever three times in Westminster Hall in my life. In ad- 
dition to the reasons I have mentioned, the extreme uncertainty of 
my circumstances, which kept me in much uneasiness of mind, dis- 
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abled me totally from that cool and systematic habit of study which 
is indispensable for attaining a knowledge of a science so abstruse 
and difficult as that of the English code. However, one way or 
another, I contrived to make it out. I had chambers in the Temple 
(No. 4, Hare Court, on the first floor), and, whatever difficulties | 
had otherwise to struggle with, contrived always to preserve the 
appearance of a gentleman, and to maintain my rank with my fellow- 
students, if I can call myself a student. One resource l derived 
from the exercise of my talents, such as they were: I wrote several 
articles for the European Magazine, mostly critical reviews of new 
publications. My reviews were poor performances enough : how- 
ever, they were in general as good as those of my brother critics ; 
and in two years I received, | suppose, about £50 sterling for my 
writings, which was my main object ; for, as to literary fame, I had 
then no great ambition to attain it. I likewise, in conjunction with 
two of my friends, named Jebb and Radcliff, wrote a burlesque 
novel, which we called ‘ Belmont Castle,’ and was intended to 
ridicule the execrable trash of the circulating libraries. It was tole- 
rably well done, particularly Radcliff’s part, which was by far the 
best; yet so it was that we could not find a bookseller who would 
risk the printing it, though we offered the copyright gratis to several. 
It was afterwards printed in Dublin, and had some success, though 1 
believe, after all, it was most relished by the authors and their imme- 
diate connexions.” 

After he had been idling at the Temple somewhat better than a 
year, his brother William arrived from India, and in his society time 
passed away pleasantly, though they were frequently without a 
guinea. Seeing that he was not likely ever to be Lord Chancellor, 
he thought of a military scheme—for all his ideas were military—to 
curb the Spaniards in the South Sea, by establishing a colony in one 
of Cook’s newly discovered islands, ‘* Many and many a delightful 
evening’? he says, ‘‘did my brother, Phipps, and I, spend in reading, 
writing, and talking of my project, in which, if it had been adopted, 
it was our firm resolution to have embarked. At length, when we 
had reduced it into a regular shape, I drew up a memorial on the 
subject, which I addressed to Mr. Pitt, and delivered with my own 
hand to the porter in Downing Street. We waited, 1 will not say 
patiently, for about ten days, when I addressed a letter to the 
minister mentioning my memorial and praying an answer, but this 
application was as unsuccesstul as the former. Mr. Pitt took not 
the smallest notice of either memorial or letter, and all the benefit we 
reaped from our scheme was the amusement it afforded us during 
three months, wherein it was the subject of our constant speculation. 
I regret the delightful reveries which then occupied my mind. It 
was my first essay in what I may call politics, and my disappoit- 
ment made an impression on me that is not yet quite obliterated. 
In my anger, I made something like a vow that, if ever I had an 
opportunity, | would make Mr. Pitt sorry, and perhaps fortune may 
yet enable me to fulfil that resolution. It was about this time I had 
a very fortunate escape:—my affairs were exceedingly embarrassed, 
and just at a moment when my mind was harassed and sore with my 
own vexations, I received a letter from my father, filled with com- 
plaints, and a description of the ruin of his circumstances, which 
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afterwards found was much exaggerated. In a transport of rage, I 
determined to enlist as a soldier in the India Company’s service ; to 
quit Europe for ever, and to leave my wife and child to the mercy of . 
her family, who might, I hoped, be kinder to her when I was removed. 
My brother combated this resolution by every argument in his 

wer; but, at length, when he saw me determined, declared I 
should not go alone, and that he would share my fate to the last ex- 
tremity. In this gloomy state of mind, deserted, as we thought, by 
gods and men, we set out together for the India House, in Leaden- 
hall Street, to offer ourselves as volunteers; but, on our arrival there, 
were informed that, the season being past, no more ships would be 
sent out that year, but that, if we returned about the month of March 
following, we might be received. The clerk to whom we addressed 
ourselves seemed not a little surprised at two young fellows of our 
appearance presenting ourselves on such a business, for we were ex- 
tremely well dressed, and Will (who was v MeUre for both) had an 
excellent address. Thus we were stopped; and I believe we were 
the single instance, since the beginning of the world, of two men ab- 
solutely bent on ruining themselves who could not find the means! 
We returned to my chambers, and, desperate as were our fortunes, 
could not help laughing to think that India, the great gulf of all un- 
done beings, should be shut against us alone. Had it been the 
month of March instead of September, we should most infallibly 
have gone off ; and, in that case, I should most probably at this hour 
be carrying a brown musket on the coast of Coromandel. Provi- 
dence, however, decreed it otherwise, and reserved me, as I hope, 
for better things. 

“ IT had been now two years at the Temple, and had kept eight 
terms ;—that is to say, I had dined three days in each term in the 
common-hall. As to law, I knew exactly as much about it as I did 
of necromancy. It became, however, necessary to think of my re- 
turn; and, in consequence, I made application, through a friend, to 
my wife’s grandfather, to learn his intentions as to her fortune. He 
exerted himself so effectually in our behalf, that the old gentleman 
consented to give £500 immediately, and expressed a wish for my 
immediate return. In consequence, I packed up directly, and set off, 
with my brother, for Ireland. 

‘“ | now took lodgings in Clarendon Street, purchased about £100 
worth of law-books, and determined, in earnest, to begin and study 
the profession to which I was doomed. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, | commenced Bachelor of Laws, in February, 1789, and was 
called to the bar in due form, in Trinity term following; shortly after 
which I went my first (the Leinster) circuit, having been previously 
elected a member of the Bar Club. On this circuit, notwithstanding 
my ignorance, I pretty nearly cleared my expenses; and I cannot 
doubt, had I continued to apply sedulously to the law, I might have 
risen to some eminence; but, whether it was my incorrigible habits of 
idleness, the sincere dislike which I had for the profession (which the 
little insight I was beginning to get into it did not tend to remove), or 
controlling destiny, | know not; but so it was, that I soon got sick 
and weary of the law. I continued, however, for form’s sake, to go 
to the courts and wear a foolish wig and gown, for a considerable 
time, and I went the circuit, I believe, in all, three times; but, as I 
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was, modestly speaking, one of the most ignorant barristers in the 
four courts, and as | tak little, or rather no pains to conceal my con- 
tempt and dislike of the profession, and especially as I had neither 
the means nor the inclination to treat messieurs the attorneys, and to 
make them drink (a sacrifice of their respectability which even the 
most liberal-minded of the profession are obliged to make), I made, 
as may be well supposed, no great exhibition at the Irish bar.” 

His father’s affairs, about this time, were greatly embarrassed, in 
consequence of a chancery suit going against him, and, to the cre- 
dit of Tone, he did all in his power to obviate his parent’s difticulties, 
The law becoming every day more and more disagreeable, he deter- 
mined to embark in politics, and accordingly wrote a pamphlet in 
defence of the Whig Club, which gave so much satisfaction to the 
persons who composed that body, that they distributed the publica- 
tion and elected him a member. Mr. Ponsonby, the all of the 
Whigs in Ireland, sent a barrister to Tone, for the purpose of secur- 
ing his talents; and hinted pretty plainly that a seat in Parliament, 
and large patronage at the bar, would be the reward of his exer- 
tions. ‘* All this,” he says, ‘‘ was highly flattering to me, the more 
so, as my wife’s fortune was now nearly exhausted, partly by our in- 
evitable expenses, and partly by my unsuccessful efforts to extricate 
my father. I did, it was true, not much relish the attaching myself 
to any great man, or set of men, but I considered, as I have said be- 
fore, that the principles they advanced were such as 1 could con- 
scientiously support, so far as they went, though mine went much be- 
yond them. I therefore thought there was no dishonour in the pro- 
posed connexion, and I was certainly a little dazzled with the pros- 
pect of a seat in Parliament, at which my ambition began to expand. 
I signified, in consequence, my readiness to attach myself to the 
Whigs, and I was instantly retained in the petition for the borough of 
Dungarven, on the part of James Carrigree ae Esq. 

‘‘T now looked upon myself as a sort of political character, and 
began to suppose that the House of Commons, and not the bar, was 
to be the scene of my future exertions ; butin this I reckoned like a 
sanguine young man. Month after month elapsed without any com- 
munication on the part of George Ponsonby, whom I looked upon as 
most immediately my object. He always spoke to me, when we 
met by chance, with great civility, but I observed that he never men- 
tioned one word of politics. I therefore, at last, concluded that he 
had changed his mind, or that, on a nearer view, he had discovered 
my want of capacity; in short, I gave up all thoughts of the con- 
nexion, and determined to trouble myself no more about Ponsonby or 
the Whigs; and I calculated that, as 1 had written a pamphlet which 
they thought had served them, and as they had in consequence em- 
ployed me professionally in a business which produced me eighty 
guineas, accounts were balanced on both sides, and all further con- 
nexion was atan end. But my mind had now got a turn for poli- 
tics. I thought I had at last found my element, and I plunged into 
it witheagerness. A closer examination into the situation of my na- 
tive country had very considerably extended my views, and, as 1 was 
sincerely and honestly attached to her interests, I soon found reason 
not to regret that the Whigs had not thought me an object worthy 
their cultivation. I made speedily what was to me a great disco- 
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very, though I might have found it in Swift and Molyneux ;— 
namely, that the influence of England was the radical vice of our go- 
vernment, and consequently that Ireland would never be either free, 
prosperous, or happy, until she was independent; and, that inde- 
pendence was unattainable whilst the connexion with England ex- 
isted. In forming this theory, which has ever since unvaryingly di- 
rected my political conduct, to which I have sacrificed every thing, 
and am ready to sacrifice my life if necessary, I was exceedingly as- 
sisted by an old friend of mine, Sir Lawrence Parsons, whom I look 
upon as one of the very very few honest men in the Irish House of 
‘ommons. It was he who first turned my attention to this great 
question, but I very soon ran far a-head of my master. It is, in fact, 
to him I am indebted for my first comprehensive view of the actual 
situation of Ireland: what his conduct might be in a crisis, 1 know 
not, but I can answer for the truth and justice of his theory. I now 
began to look on the little politics of the Whig Club with great con- 
tempt—their peddling about petty grievances, instead of going to the 
root of the evil; and I rejoiced that, if I was poor, as I actually was, 
I had preserved my independence, and could speak my sentiments 
without being responsible to any body but the law.” 

On the appearance of a rupture with Spain, he wrote a omg oT 
in which he very decidedly avowed his sentiments ; but the book- 
seller, having got some hints of an alarming nature, from one or two 
aristocrat customers, prudently suppressed the publication. About 
this time, he formed an acquaintance with Russell, a man for whom 
he entertained through life the sincerest affection, and who appears 
to have deserved all that he has kindly reported of his talents 
and patriotism.” Russell was henceforth his constant companion, 
and ‘Tone draws a picture of a season spent at Irishtown, which 
shows that his heart was social and domestic, ‘ These,” he says, 
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* Russell suffered for his participation in Emmett’s rebellion, in 1803. Speak- 
ing of him in his autobiography, written at Paris in 1796, Tone says, “ He is a 
man whom I love as a brother. I will not here attempt a panegyric on his 
merits; it is sufficient to say, that to an excellent understanding, he joins the 
purest principles, and the best of hearts. I wish I had ability to delineate his 
character, with justice to his talents and his virtues. He well knows how much 
I esteem and love him, and I think there is no sacrifice friendship could exact, 
that we would not with cheerfulness make for each other, to the utmost hazard of 
life or fortune. There cannot be imagined a more perfect harmony, I may say 
identity of sentiment, than exists between us; our rd for each other has never 
suffered a moment's relaxation, from the hour of our first acquaintance ; and | am 
sure it will continue to the end of our lives. I think the better of myself for bei 
an object of esteem to such a man as Russell. I love him, and I honour him. 
frame no system of happiness for my future life, in which the enjoyment of his 
society does not constitute a most distinguishing feature, and, if I am ever inclined 
to murmur at the difficulties wherewith I have so long struggled, I think on the 
inestimable treasure [ possess in the affection of my wife, and the friendship of 
Russell, and acknowledge that all my labours and sufferings are overpaid. I 
on truly say that, even at this hour, when I am separated from both of them 
and uncertain whether I may ever be so happy as to see them again, there is no 
action of my life which has not a remote reference to their opinion, which I 
equally prize. When I think I have acted well and that I am likely to succeed 
in the important business wherein I am engaged, I say often to, myself, My 
dearest love and my friend Russell will be glad of this. 
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‘were delicious days. The rich and great, who sit down every da 
toa monotony of a splendid entertainment, can form no idea of the hap- 
piness of our frugal meal, nor of the infinite pleasure we found in 
taking each his part in the preparation and attendance. My wife 
was the centre and the soul of all. I scarcely know which of us 
loved her best; her courteous manners, her goodness of heart, her 
incomparable humour, her never-failing cheerfulness, her affection for 
me and for our children, rendered her the object of our common 
admiration and delight. She loved Russell as well as I did. In 
short, a more interesting society of individuals, connected by purer 
motives, and animated by a more ardent attachment and friendship 
for each other, cannot be imagined.” 

During this summer, 1790, he renewed his military plan of colo- 
nizing an island in the South Sea. Several communications passed 
between him and the ministers, but the scheme soon fell to the ground. 
‘It was singular enough,” he says, ‘‘ this correspondence !—con- 
tinued by two of the King of England’s cabinet ministers at St. James’s, 
on the one part, and Russell and myself, from my little box at Irish- 
town, on the other. If the measure | proposed had been adopted, we 
were both determined on going out with the expedition, in which case, 
instead of planning revolutions in our own country, we might be 
now, perhaps, carrying on a privateering war (for which, I think, we 
have each of us talents) on the coast of Spanish America. This ad- 
venture is an additional proof of the romantic spirit I have mentioned 
in the beginning of my memoirs, as a trait in our family ; and, in- 
deed, my friend Russell was, in that respect, completely one of our- 
selves. ‘The minister’s refusal did not sweeten us much towards him. 
I renewed the vow I had once before made, to make him, if I could, 
repent of it, in which Russell most heartily concurred. Perhaps the 
minister may yet have reason to wish he had let us go off quietly to 
the South Seas. I should be glad to have an opportunity to remind 
him of his old correspondent, and if I find one I will not overlook it. 
I dare say he has utterly forgotten the circumstance, but I have not.” 

The French Revolution had now convulsed the moral world, and 
in a little time it became, in lreland, the test of every man’s creed. 

‘“« It is needless,” says Tone, ‘‘ I believe, to say that | was a Demo- 
crat from the very commencement: and as all the retainers of govern- 
ment (including the sages and judges of the law) were, of course, on 
the other side, this gave the coup de grace to any expectations, if any 
such I had, of succeeding at the bar, for 1 soon became pretty noto- 
rious; but, in fact, I had for some time renounced all hope, and, | 
may say, all desire, of succeeding in a profession which [ always 
disliked, and which the political prostitution of its members (though 
otherwise men of high honour and great personal worth) had taught 
me sincerely to despise. I therefore seldom went near the four 
courts, nor did I adopt any one of the means, and least of all the 
study of the law, which is successfully employed by those young men 
whose object is to rise in their profession.” : 

The Protestant ascendancy he regarded as the inveterate oppo- 
nents of freedom, and, seeing that their evil dominion was perpetuated 
by the disagreement artfully kept alive between the Catholics and 
Dissenters, he determined to labyour ata reconcilement, or rather 
an understanding respecting their mutual interests. ‘‘ To subvert, 
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he says, “the tyranny of our execrable government, to break the 
connexion with England (the never-failing source of all our political 
evils), and to assert the independence of my country—these were 
my objects. To unite the whole people of Ireland; to abolish the 
memory of all past dissensions ; and to substitute the common name 
of Lrishman, in place of the denominations of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Dissenter—these were my means. To effectuate such great 
objects, I reviewed the three principal sects. The Protestants I 
despaired of from the outset, for obvious reasons. Already in 
possession, by an unjust monopoly, of the whole power and patron- 
age of the country, it was not to be supposed they would ever concur 
in measures, the certain tendency of which must be to lessen their 
influence as a party, how much soever the nation might gain. To 
the Catholics [ thought it unnecessary to address myself, because 
that, as no change could make their political situation worse, I 
reckoned upon their support to a certainty; besides, they had 
already begun to manifest a strong sense of their gyrongs and op- 
pressions ; and, finally, I well knew that, however it might be dis- 
guised or suppressed, there existed in the breast of every Irish 
1 Catholic an inextirpatable abhorrence of the English name and 
: power. There remained only the Dissenters, whom I knew to be 
‘ patriotic and enlightened; however, the recent events at Belfast had 
shown me that all prejudice was not yet entirely removed from their 
minds. I sat down accordingly, and wrote a pamphlet, addressed 
to the Dissenters, which I entitled, ‘‘ An Argument on Behalf of the 
Catholics of Ireland,” the object of which was to convince them that 
they and the Catholics had but one common interest and one com- 
mon enemy; that the depression and slavery of Ireland was produced 
and perpetuated by the divisions existing between them, and that, 
consequently, to assert the independence of their country and their 
own individual liberties, it was necessary to forget all former feuds, 
to consolidate the entire strength of the whole nation, and to form, 
for the future, but one people. These principles I supported by the 
best arguments which suggested themselves to me, and particularly 
by demonstrating that the cause of the failure of all former efforts, 
and more especially of the Volunteer Convention in 1783, was the 
unjust neglect of the claims of their Catholic brethren. This pam- 
: phlet, which appeared in September, 1791, under the signature of 
* A Northern Whig,” had a considerable degree of success. The 
Catholics (with not:one of whom I was at the time acquainted) were 
pleased with the efforts of a volunteer in their cause, and distributed 
it in all quarters. The people of Belfast, of whom I had spoken 
with the respect and admiration I sincerely felt for them, and to 
whom I was also perfectly unknown, printed a very large edition, 
which they dispersed through the whole North of Ireland, and I 
have the great satisfaction to believe that many of the Dissenters 
were converted by my arguments. It is like vanity to speak of my 
own performances so much; and the fact is, I believe that 1 am 
somewhat vain on that topic; but, as it was the immediate cause of 
my being known to the Catholic body, I may be perhaps excused 
for dwelling upon a circumstance which I must ever look on, for 
that reason, as one of the most fortunate of my life. As my pam- 
phlet spread more and more, my acquaintance amongst the Catholics 
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extended accordingly. My first friend in the body was John Keogh, 
and through him I became acquainted with all the leaders, as 
Richard M‘Cormick, John Sweetman, Edward Byrne, Thomas 
Braughall,—in short, the whole Sub-Committee, and most of the 
active members of the General Committee. It was a kind of fashion 
this winter (1791), among the Catholics, to give splendid dinners to 
their political friends in and out of Parliament, and I was always a 
guest, of course. I was invited to a grand dinner given to Richard 
Burke, on his leaving Dublin, together with William Todd Jones 
(who had distinguished himself by a most excellent pamphlet in fa- 
vour of the Catholic cause), as well as to several entertainments 
given by clubs and associations; in short, I began to grow into 
something like reputation, and my company was, in a manner, a re- 
quisite at all the entertainments of that winter. 

‘¢ But this was not all. The volunteers of Belfast, of the first or 
green company, were pleased, in consequence of my pamphlet, to 
elect me an honorary member of their corps, a favour which they 
were very delicate in bestowing, as I believe I was the only person, 
except the great Henry Flood, who was ever honoured with that 
mark of their approbation. I was also invited to spend a few days 
in Belfast, in order to assist in framing the first club of United Irish- 
men, and to cultivate a personal acquaintance with those men whom, 
though I highly esteemed, I knew as yet but by reputation. In con- 
sequence, about the beginning of October, | went down with my 
friend Russell, who had by this time quitted the army, and was in 
Dublin, on his private affairs. The incidents of that journey, which 
was by far the most agreeable and interesting cne I had ever made, 
[ recorded in a kind of diary, a practice which I then commenced and 
have ever since, from time to time, continued, as circumstances of 
sufficient importance occurred. It is sufficient here to say, that my 
reception was of the most flattering kind, and that I found the men 
of the most distinguished public virtue in the nation the most estima- 
ble in all the domestic relations of life; I had the good fortune to 
render myself agreeable to them, and a friendship was then formed 
between us which I think it will not be easy to shake. It is a kind of 
injustice to name indrviduals, yet I cannot refuse myself the pleasure 
of observing how peculiarly fortunate I esteem myself in having 
formed connexions with Samuel Neilson, Robert Simms, Wiiliam 
Simms, William Sinclair, Thomas M‘Cabe:—I may as well stop 
here; for, in enumerating my most particular friends, I find | am, 
in fact, making out a list of the men of Belfast most distinguished 
for their virtue, talent, and patriotism. To proceed: We formed 
our club, of which | wrote the declaration; and certainly the forma- 
tion of that club commenced a new epoch in the politics of Ireland. 
At length, after a stay of about three weeks, which I look back upon 
as perhaps the pleasantest in my life, Russell and I returned to Dub- 
lin, with instructions to cultivate'the leaders in the popular interest 
(being Protestants), and, if possible, to establish in the capital a 
club of United Irishmen. Neither Russell nor myself were known 
to one of those leaders ; however, we soon contrived to get acquainted 
with James Napper Tandy, who was the principal of them, and, 
through him, with several others ; so that in a little time we suc- 
ceeded; and a club was accordingly formed, of which the Honour- 
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able Simon Butler was the first chairman, and Tandy the first se- 
cretary.” le aciig 

« For my own part,’ he continues, ‘ I think it right to mention 
that, at this time, the establishment of a republic was not the imme- 
diate object of my speculations. My object was to secure the inde- 
pendence of my country under any form of government, to which | 
was led by.a hatred of England, so deeply rooted in my nature, that 
it was rather an instinct than a principle. J left to others, better 
qualified for the inquiry, the investigation and merits of the different 
forms of government; and I contented myself with labouring on my 
own system, which was luckily in perfect coincidence as to its ope- 
ration with that of those men who viewed the question on a broader 
and juster scale than I did at the time 1 mention.” 

The Whigs now reproached him with not keeping faith; but his 
reply was noble and spirited: he reproached, and justly, Ponsonby 
with neglect and haughtiness, and avowed his own opinions with fear- 
lessness. Abandoned by the Whigs, he found patrons in the Ca- 
tholic Committee: they elected him their agent, with the title of As- 
sistant-Secretary, and a salary of £200 a-year, whilst he continued 
in their service. ‘* I was now,” he says, ‘‘ placed in a very ho- 
nourable but a very arduous situation. ‘The committee, having taken 
so decided a step as to propose a general election of members to re- 
present the Catholic body throughout lreland, was well aware that 
they would be exposed to attacks of all possible kinds, and they 
were not disappointed ;—they were prepared, however, to repel 
them, and the literary part of the warfare fell, of course, to my share. 
In reviewing the conduct of my predecessor, Richard Burke, I saw 
that the rock on which he split was an overweening opinion of his 
own talents and judgment, and a desire, which he had not art enough 
to conceal, of guiding at his pleasure the measures of the committee. 
I therefore determined to model my conduct with the greatest caution 
in that respect: I seldom or never offered my opinion, unless it was 
called for, in the sub-committee; but contented myself with giving 
my sentiments without reserve in private to the two men I most es- 
teemed, and who had, in their respective capacities, the greatest in- 
fluence on that body—I mean John Keogh and Richard M‘Cormick, 
secretary to the general committee. My discretion in this respect 
was not unobserved; and I very soon acquired, and I may say with- 
out vanity deserved, the entire confidence and good opinion of. the 
Catholics. The factis, | was devoted most sincerely to their cause; 
and, being now retained in their service, | would have sacrificed 
every thing to insure their success, and they knew it. I am satisfied 
they looked upon me as a faithful and zealous advocate, neither to 
be intimidated nor corrupted; and in that respect they rendered me 
but justice. My circumstances were, at the time of my appoint- 
ment, extremely embarrassed, and, of course, the salary annexed to 
my office was a considerable object with me. But, though I had 
how an increasing family totally unprovided for, l can safely say that 
I would not have deserted my duty to the Catholics for the whole 
patronage of the government consolidated into one office, if offered 
me as the reward. In these sentiments I was encouraged and con- 
firmed by the incomparable spirit of my wife, to whose patient suf- 
fering under adversity (for we had often been reduced, and were now 
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well accustomed to difficulties) I know not how to render justice, 
Women in general, I am sorry to say it, are mercenary ; and, espe- 
cially if they have children, are ready to make all sacrifices to their 
establishment. But my dearest love had bolder and juster views, 
On every occasion of my life I consulted her; we had no secrets 
one from the other, and I unvaryingly found her think and act with 
energy and courage, combined with the greatest prudence and dis- 
cretion. If ever 1 succeed in life, or arrive at any thing like station 
or eminence, I shall consider it as owing to her counsels and ex- 
: a 

ample. But to return :—Another rule which I adopted for my con- 
duct was, in all the papers 1 had occasion to write, to remember |] 
was not speaking for myself, but for the Catholic body, and conse- 
quently to be never wedded to my own compositions, but to receive 
the objections of every one with respect, and to change without re- 
luctance whatever the committee thought fit to alter, even in cases 
where, perhaps, my own judgment was otherwise. And, trifling as 
this circumstance may seem, | am sure it recommended me conside- 
rably to the committee, who had been, on former occasions, more than 
once embarrassed by the self-love of Richard Burke, and, indeed, 
even of some of their own body, men of considerable talents, who 
had written some excellent papers on their behalf, but who did not 
stand criticism, as I did, without wincing. The fact is, I was so 
entirely devoted to their cause, that the idea of literary reputation as 
to myself never occurred to me;—not that I am at all insensible on 
that score, but that the feeling was totally absorbed in superior con- 
siderations; and IL think I may safely appeal to the sub-committee 
whether ever, on any occasion, they found me for a moment set up 
my vanity or self-love against their interests, or even their pleasure. 
I am sure that, by my discretion on the points I have mentioned, 
which, indeed, was no more than my duty, I secured the esteem of 
the committee, and, consequently, an influence in their counsels, 
which I should justly have forfeited had I seemed too eager to as- 
sume it;—and it is to the credit of both parties that, from the first 
moment of our connexion to the last, neither my zeal and anxiety to 
serve them, nor the kindness and favour with which they received 
my efforts, were ever, for a single moment, suspended. 

‘‘ Almost the first business 1 had to transact was to conduct a 
correspondence with Richard Burke, who was very desirous to re- 
turn to Ireland once more, and to resume his former station, which 
the committee were determined he should not do. It was a matter 
of some difficulty to refuse without offending him, and I must say he 
pressed us rather forcibly; however, we parried him with as much 
address as we could; and, after two or three long letters, to which 
the answers were very concise and civil, he found the business was 
desperate, and gave it up accordingly. nabs 

‘* This (1792) was a memorable year in Ireland. The publication 
of the plan for organizing anew the general committee gave instant 
alarm to all the supporters of the British government, and every el- 
fort was made to prevent the election of the country members ; for It 
was sufliciently evident that, if the representatives of three millions of 
oppressed people were once suffered to meet, it would not afterwards 
be safe, or me ao possible, to refuse their just demands. Accord- 
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Ireland published the most furious, I may say frantic, resolutions 
against the plan and its authors, whom they charged with little short 
of high treason. Government, likewise, was too successful in gain- 
ing over the Catholic clergy, particularly the bishops, who gave the 
measure at first very serious opposition. The committee, however, 
was not daunted; and, satisfied of the justice of their cause, and of 
their own courage, laboured, and with success, to inspire the same 
spirit in the breasts of their brethren throughout the nation. For this 
purpose, their first step was an admirable one: by their order, I drew 
up a state of the case, with the plan for the organization of the com- 
mittee annexed, which was laid before Simon Butler and Beresford 
Burton, two lawyers of great eminence, and, what was of consequence 
here, king’s counsel, to know whether the committee had in any re- 
spect contravened the law of the land, or whether, by carrying the 
proposed plan into execution, the parties concerned would subject 
themselves to pain or penalty. The answers of both the lawyers 
were completely in our favour; and we instantly printed them in the 
papers, and dispersed them in handbills, letters, and all possible 
shapes. ‘This blow was decisive as to the legality of the measure. 
For the bishops, whose opposition gave us great trouble, four or five 
different missions were undertaken by different members of the sub- 
committee into the provinces, at their own expense, in order to hold 
conferences with them; in which, with much difficulty, they suc- 
ceeded so far as to secure the co-operation of some, and the neutra- 
lity of the rest of the prelates. On these missions the most active 
members were John Keogh and Thomas Braughall; neither of whom 
spared purse nor person where the interests of the Catholic bod 
were concerned. I accompanied Mr. Braughall in his visit to Con- 
naught, where he went to meet the gentry of that province at the 
great fair of Ballinasloe.” 

‘* All parties were now: fully employed preparing for the ensuing 
session of Parliament. The government, through the organ of the 
corporations and grand juries, opened a heavy fire upon us of mani- 
festos and resolutions. At first we were like young soldiers, a little | 
stunned with the noise, but, after a few rounds, we began to look 
about us, and, seeing nobody drop with all this furious cannonade, we 
took courage, and determined to-return the fire. In consequence, 
wherever there was a meeting of the Protestant ascendancy, which 
was the title assumed by that party (and a very impudent one it 
was), we took care it should be followed by a meeting of the Ca- 
tholics, who spoke as loud and louder than their adversaries; and, 
as we had the right clearly on our side, we found no great difficult 
in silencing the enemy on this quarter. The Catholics likewise took 
care, at the same time that they branded their enemies, to mark their 
gratitude to their friends, who were daily increasing, and especially 
to the people of Belfast, between whom and themselves the union 
was now completely established. Among the various attacks made 
on us this summer, the most remarkable for their virulence were those 
of the grand jury of Louth, headed by the speaker of the House of 
Commons; of Limerick, at which the Lord Chancellor assisted; and 
of the corporation of the city of Dublin, which last published a most 
furious manifesto, threatening us, in so many words, with resistance 
by force. In consequence, a meeting was held of the Catholics of 
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Dublin at large, which was attended by several thousands, where 
the manifesto of the corporation was read and most ably commented 
upon by John Keogh, Dr. Ryan, Dr. M‘Neven, and several others: 
and a counter-manifesto being proposed, which was written by my 
friend Emmet, and incomparably well done, it was carried unani- 
mously, and published in all the papers, together with the speeches 
above-mentioned; and both the speeches and the manifesto had such 
an infinite superiority over those of the corporation, which were also 
published and diligently circulated by the government, that it put an 
end effectually to this wartare of resolutions.” 

In all this business, as well as in endeavours to cement the union 
between Catholics and Dissenters, Tone laboured with unceasing 
zeal and great abilities. He made several journeys to the north, to 
Connaught and elsewhere, for the purpose of securing this object, and 
was generally successful. He subsequently accompanied the Catho- 
lic delegates to London. 

The Catholics, through want of firmness, in 1793 lost their cause 
and the coufidence of the Dissenters, whilst their pusillanimous con- 
duct inspired a feeble government with new energy. ‘* Amongst the 
most marking events,” says Tone’s son, who has edited the work 
before us, ‘* which indicated the increasing violence of all parties, 
and the approaching crisis of the storm, were the arrest, trial, and 
imprisonment of my father’s friends, Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
Simon Butler, and Oliver Bond. ‘The declarations and speeches for 
which they were arrested, and those made on their trials, are in every 
history of the times and in every recollection. It is needless here to 
dwell upon or recapitulate them. 

‘ At length, in the month of April, 1794, William Jackson was 
arrested on a charge of high treason. This gentleman was sent by 
the French Government to sound the people of Ireland as to their 
willingness to join the French, and had received his instructions from 
one Madgett, an old Irishman, long settled in France, in the office 
of the Department for Foreign Affairs, and whose name is repeatedly 
mentioned in my father’s journals. ‘The sincerity of Jackson was 
fully demonstrated by his heroic death, but his imprudence and in- 
discretion rendered him totally unfit for such a mission. On his 
passage through England, he opened himself to an English attorney, 
Cockayne, an old acquaintance of his, who instantly sold his intor- 
mation to the British government, and was ordered by the police to 
follow him as an official spy. The leaders of the patriotic party and 
Catholics in Ireland, desirous as they were to open a communication 
with France, were unwilling to compromise themselves with a 
stranger, by answering directly to his overtures. My father under- 
took to run the risk, and even engaged himself to bear their answer 
to that country, and deliver to its government a statement of the 
wants and situation of Lreland. But, after some communications 
with Jackson, he was deeply disgusted with the rash and unlimited 
confidence which that unfortunate man seemed to repose in Cock- 
ayne. He made it a point never to open himself in his presence, 
and insisted on it with Jackson :—* This business,’ said he, ‘ is one 
thing for us Irishmen; but an Englishman who engages in it must be 
a traitor one way or the other.” At length, on a glaring instance of 
Jackson’s indiscretion, he withdrew his offers (taking care that tt 
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should be in the presence of Cockayne, who could testify nothing 
further against him), and declined engaging any longer in the business. 
Jackson was shortly after arrested. 

«This was an awful period of my father’s life. Although Cockayne 
could only give positive evidence against Jackson, the latter might 
undoubtedly have saved his life by giving information. ‘The most 
violent suspicions were directed against my father, as being at least 
privy to these plots, if not engaged inthem. Every night he expected 
to be arrested for examination before the secret committee. Several 
of the patriotic and Catholic leaders, most from attachment to him, 
some for fear of being compromised by his arrest, urged him to 
abscond, and many of those highly respectable and beloved friends, 
whom, notwithstanding the difference of their political opinions, his 
amiable character and social qualities had secured to him amongst 
the aristocracy and higher classes, joined in the same request, and 
pressed upon him the means necessary for that purpose. He con- 
stantly refused them. The great body of the Catholics behaved, on 
this occasion, with firmness and dignity, and showed a proper sense 
of gratitude for his former services. Several of the Whig leaders 
(amongst whom I am sorry to include the honourable name of Grat- 
tan), whose party he had mortally offended by refusing to engage 
in their service as a pamphleteer, advised them to abandon him to 
his fate, urging, ‘ How could their Parlimentary friends support them 
whilst they retained in their service a man so obnoxious and so 
deeply compromised ?’? They rejected all such overtures. I must, 
however, observe, that though my father had put himself forward in 
their cause on this occasion, most of their leaders were as deeply 
engaged as himself, and could neither in honour, in justice, nor in 
prudence, act otherwise—a circumstance of which Grattan was pro- 
bably not aware. 

‘* During all this time he refused, much against the advice of his 
friends, to conceal himself; but remained generally at his home in 
the country, compiling his history of Ireland, and making occasional 
visits to Dublin, where he continued to act as secretary to the Catho- 
lic sub-committee. At length, by the most pressing instances with 
the government, his aristocratical friends succeeded in concluding an 
agreement, by which, on his engaging simply to leave Ireland as soon 
as he could settle his private affairs, no steps were to be taken against 
him. I cannot think that the most furious partisans of that govern- 
ment could blame those generous and disinterested efforts (for these 
friends were opposed to him in politics), or that their names can 
suffer in the slightest degree by the publication of these facts. One 
of them, the Hon. Marcus Beresford (the amiable and accomplished), 
is how no more; the other, the honourable and high-minded George 
Knox, will, I am sure, see with pleasure this homage to his virtues 
ey his own godson, and the only surviving child of his departed 

riend., 

‘* As this compromise engaged him (and these true friends would 
never have proposed any other) to nothing contrary to his principles, 
and left his future course free, he accepted it; giving in to them a 
fair and exact statement of how far and how deep he had been per- 
sonally engaged in this business; and adding, that he was ready to 
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bear the consequences of whatever he had done, but would, on no 
account, charge, compromise, or appear against any one else.’ 

‘‘T am aware,” continues Mr. William Tone, ‘‘ many persons may 
think that my father did not. shew sufficient gratitude to the Irish 
government, in whose power he certainly was to a very dangerous 
degree. ‘To this I can only reply, that he considered his duty to his 
country paramount to any personal feeling or consideration ; that 
their tyranny grew more ‘and more atrocious every day ; and that, 
even in that extreme peril, he constantly refused to tie his hands by 
any engagement for the future. Lie would, however, have acce pted 
the offer which they made at first to send him to the East Indies, 
out of the réach of European politics; perhaps they feared him ah 
there, when they altered their minds. But, contiding in the pros- 
trate state of Ireland, they finally allowed him to withdraw his head, 
like the crane in Esop’ s fables, from the jaws of the wolf, and de- 
part free and disengaged for his voluntary exile. 

‘The state of his affairs did not, however, allow him to proceed 
on his journey for several months. During all that time, Jackson’s 
trial was still pending; and he was frequently threatened by the 
more violent members of the government that he should be compelled 
to appear, and be examined as a witness—a menace which he con- 
stantly spurned at. A whole year, from arrest of Jackson in 
April, 1794, to his trial and death in April, 1795, was spent in this 
anxious suspense. 

In 1795, during the short administration of Earl Fitzwilliam, over- 
tures were made to Tone by the Whigs to set up a newspaper, and 
write in favour of the government; but the proposal being clogged 
with certain conditions repugnant to his principles, he declined ; and, 
agreeable to his engagement with government, he prepared to remove 
to America. ‘* A short time,” he says, ‘* before my departure, my 
friend Russell being in town, he and | walked out together to Rath- 
farnham, to see Emmet, who has a charming villa there. He showed 
usa little study, of an elliptical form, which he was building at the 
bottom of the lawn, and which he said he would consecrate to our 
meetings, if ever we lived to see our country emancipated, 1 begged 
of him, if he intended Russell should be of the party, in addition to 
the books and maps it would naturally contain, to fit up a small ce ‘- 
laret, which should inclose a few dozens of his best old claret. He 
showed me that he had not omitted that circumstance, which he ac- 
knowledged to be essential; and we both rallied Russell with consi- 
derable success. I mention this trifling anecdote because | love the 
men, and because it seems now at least possible that we may yet 
meet again in Emmet’s study. As we walked together into town, 
I opened my plan to them both. 1 told them that 1 considered my 
compromise with government to extend no farther than the banks of 
the Delaware, and that the moment I landed, I was free to follow 
any plan which might suggest itself to me for the emancipation of my 
country; that undoubtedly I had been guilty of a great offence 
against the existing government; that, in consequence, Il was going 
into exile, which I considered as a full expiation for the offence, and 

therefore felt myself at liberty, having made that sacrifice, to begin 
again on a fresh score. They both agreed with me in those princi- 
ples ; and I then proceeded to tell them that my intention was, i- 
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mediately on my arrival in Philadelphia, to wait on the French mi- 
nister, to detail to him fully the situation of affairs in Ireland, to en- 
deavour to obtain a recommendation to the French government, and, 
if 1 succeeded so far, to leave my family in America, set off in- 
stantly for Paris, and apply, in the name of my country, for the as- 
sistance of France, to enable us to assert our independence. It is 
unnecessary, 1 believe, to say that this plan met with the warmest 
approbation and support from both Russell and Emmet. We shook 
hands; and, having repeated our professions of unalterable regard 
and esteem for each other, we parted ; and this was the last interview 
which L was so happy as to have with those two invaluable friends 
together. I remember it was in a little triangular field that this con- 
versation took place; and Emmet remarked to us that it was in one 
exactly like it in Switzerland where William Tell and his associates 
planned the downfall of the tyranny of Austria.” 

But Emmet and Russell were not the only persons who approved 
of his designs, ‘‘ All my friends,’’ he says, ‘‘ made it, I believe, a 
point to call on me; so that, for the short time Ll remained in Dublin 
after, we were never an hour alone. My friends, M‘Cormick and 
Keogh, who had both interested themselves extremely, all along, on 
my behalf, and had been principally instrumental in passing the vote 
for granting me the sum of 3002. in addition to the arrears due to me 
by the Catholics, were, of course, amongst the foremost. It was 
hardly necessary to men of their foresight, and who knew me per- 
fectly, to mention my plans; however, for greater certainty, | con- 
sulted them both, and received, as [ expected, their cordial approba- 
tion, and they both laid the most positive injunctions upon me to 
leave nothing unattempted on my part to force my way to France, 
and lay our situation before the government there ; observing, at the 
same time, that, if I succeeded, there was nothing in the power of 
my country to bestow to which I might not fairly pretend. It has 
often astonished me, and them also, that the government, knowing 
there was a French minister at Philadelphia, ever suffered me to go 
thither, at least without exacting some positive assurance on my part 
that | should hold no communication with him, direct or indirect.— 
So it was, however, that, either despising my efforts, or looking on 
themselves as too firmly established to dread any thing from France, 
they suffered me to depart without demanding any satisfaction what- 
soever on that topic—a circumstance of which I was most sincerely 
glad: for, had I been obliged to give my parole, I should have been 
exceedingly distracted between opposite duties ;—luckily, however, 
} was spared the difficulty. Perhaps it would have been better for 
them if they had adhered to their first proposal of sending me out to 
India; but as to that, events will determine. 

‘* Having paid all my debts and settled with every body, I set off 
irom Dublin tor Belfast on the 20th May, 1795, with my wife, sister, 
aud three children, leaving, as may well be supposed, my father an | 
mother in very sincere affliction. My whole property consisted in 
our clothes, my books, and about £700 in money and bills on Phila- 
delphia. We kept our spirits admirably. The great attention mani- 
fested to us, the conviction that we were suffering in the best of 
causes, the hurry attending so great a change, and, perhaps, a lirtle 
vanity in showing ourselves superior to fortune, supported us under 
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what was certainly a trial of the severest kind. But, if our friends 
in Dublin were kind and affectionate, those in Beltast, if possible, 
were still more so. During near a month that we remained there, 
we were every day engaged by one or other; even those who 
scarcely knew me were eager to entertain us ;—parties and excursions 
were planned for our amusement; and, certainly, the whole of our 
deportment and reception at Belfast very little resembled those of a 
man who escaped with his life only by miracle, and who was driven 
into exile to avoid a more disgraceful fate. | remember particularly 
two days that we passed on the Cave Hill. On the first, Russell, 
Neilson, Simms, M‘Cracken, and one or two more of us, on the 
summit of M‘Art’s fort, took a solemn obligation, which I think I 
may say I have on my part endeavoured to fulfil, never to desist in 
our efforts until we had subverted the authority of England over our 
country, and asserted her independence. Another day we had the 
tent of the first regiment pitched in the Deer Park; and a compan 
of thirty of us, including the families of the Simms’s, Neilson’s, 
M‘Cracken’s, and my own, dined and spent the day together deli- 
ciously. But the most agreeable day we passed during our stay, and 
one of the most agreeable of our lives, was in an excursion we made 
with the Simms’s, Neilson, and Russell, to Ram’s Island, a beau- 
titul and romantic spot in Loch Neagh. Nothing can be imagined 
more delightful; and we agreed, in whatever quarter we might find 
ourselves, respectively to commemorate the anniversary of that day, 
the 11th of June. At length the hour of our departure arrived. On 
the 13th June, we embarked on board the Cincinnatus, of Wilming- 
ton, Capt. James Robinson; and, I flatter myself, we carried with 
us the regret of all who knew us, Even some of my former friends, 
who had long since deserted me, returned on this reverse of my for- 
tune; struck, I believe, with the steadiness with which we all looked 
itin the face. Our friends in Belfast loaded us with presents on our 
departure, and filled our little cabin with sea-stores, fresh provisions, 
sweetmeats, and every thing they could devise for the comfort of my 
wife and children. Never, whilst I live, shall I forget the affec- 
tionate kindness of their behaviour. Before my departure, I ex- 
plained to Simms, Neilson, and C. G. Teeling, my intentions with 
regard to my conduct in America; and I had the satisfaction to find 
it met, in all respects, with their perfect approbation ;—and 1 now 
looked upon myself as competent to speak fully and with confidence 
for the Catholics, for the Dissenters, and for the defenders of Ireland.” 
‘We had been brought to, when about a week at sea, by the 
William Pitt, Indiaman, which was returning to Europe with about 
twenty other ships, under convoy of four or five men-of-war; but, 
on examining our papers, they suffered us to proceed. At length, 
about the 20th of July, some time after we had cleared the banks of 
Newfoundland, we were stopped by three British frigates, the Thetis, 
Captain Lord Cochrane, the Hussar, Captain Rose, and the Espe- 
rance, Captain Wood, who boarded us; and, after treating us with 
the greatest insolence, both officers and sailors, they pressed every 
one of our hands save one, and near fifty of my unfortunate fellow- 
passengers, who were most of them flying to America to avoid the 
tyranny of a bad government at home, and thus unexpectedly fell 
under the severest tyranny (one of them, at least) which exists. AS 
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I was in a jacket and trousers, one of the lieutenants ordered me 
into the boat, as a fit man to serve the king; and it was only the 
screams of my wife and sister which induced him to desist. It would 
have been a pretty termination to my adventures, if I had been pressed 
and sent on board a man-of-war! The insolence of these tyrants, as 
well to myself as to my poor fellow-passengers, in whose fate a fel- 
lowship in misfortune had interested me, I have not since forgotten, 
and I never will. At length, after detaining us two days, during 
which they rummaged us at least twenty times, they suffered us to 
yroceed.”” 

At Philadelphia, where they arrived about the 7th of August, he 
met Dr. Reynolds, and Hamilton Rowan, two expatriated Irishmen, 
like himself. To these he communicated his designs, and immediately 
after proceeded to the French minister with his credentials—TWO 
VOTES OF THANKS OF THE CATHOLICS, engrossed on vellum, and 
signed by the chairman and secretaries, and his certificate of admission 
into the Belfast Volunteers. ‘ Rowan,” he says, ‘‘ offered to come 
with me, and introduce me to the minister, Citizen Adet, whom he 
had known in Paris: but I observed to him, that, as there were 
English agents without number in Philadelphia, he was most proba- 
bly watched, and, consequently, his being seen to go with me to 
Adet might materially prejudice his interests in Ireland. I therefore 
declined his offer, but requested of him a letter of introduction, which 
he gave me accordingly, and the next day I waited on the minister, 
who received me very politely. He spoke English but imperfectly, 
and | French a great deal worse; however, we made a shift to un- 
derstand cne another; he read my certificates and Rowan’s letter, 
aud begged me to throw on paper, in the form of a memorial, all I 
had to cummunicate on the subject of Ireland. This | accordingly 
did in the course of two or three days, though with great difficulty, 
on account of the burning heat of the climate, so different from what 
I had been used to, the thermometer varying between ninety and 
hinety-seven. At length, however, I finished my memorial, such as 
it was, and brought it to Adet, offering, at the same time, if he 
thought it would forward the business, to embark in the first vessel 
which sailed for France; but the minister, for some reason, seemed 
not much to desire this, and eluded my offer by reminding me of the 
great risk L ran, as the British stopped and carried into their ports 
indiscriminately all American vessels bound for France: he assured 
me, however, that I might rely on my memorial being transmitted to 
the French government, backed with his strongest recommendations ; 
and he also promised to write particularly to procure the enlargement 
of my brother Matthew, who was then in prison at Guise ; all which 
| have since found he faithfully performed. 

‘I had now discharged my conscience, as to my duty to my coun- 
try; and it was with the sincerest and deepest sorrow of mind, that I 
saw this, my last effort, likely to be of so little effect. It was 
barely possible, but L did not much expect it, that the French go- 
vernment might take notice of my memorial; and if they did not, 
there was an end of all my hopes. I now began to endeavour to 
bend my mind to my situation, but to no purpose. I moved my 
lamily, first to Westchester, and then to Downingstown, both in the 
state of Pennsylvania, about thirty miles from Philadelphia; and I 
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began to look about for a small plantation, such as might suit the 
shattered state of my finances, on which the enormous expense of 
living in Philadelphia (three times as dear as at Paris, or even Lon- 
don), was beginning to make a sensible inroad.” 

He now removed to Princeton, where he had taken some land: 
and began to think that his lot was cast to be an American farmer. 
Providence ordained it otherwise: for, while in this frame of mind, 
letters arrived from Keogh, Russell, and the two Simms’s , informing 
him that the progress of republican principles in Lreland was greater 
than could be expected, and urging him to proceed to France. His 
noble-minded wife seconded their solicitation; and accordingly he 
set out for Philadelphia, where he found the French minister eager to 
forward his scheme. ‘* Having thus far,” he says, “ surmounted my 
difficulties, | wrote for my brother Arthur, who was at Princeton, to 
come to me immediately; and fitted him out with all expedition for 
sea. Having entrusted him with my determination of sailing for 
France in the first vessel, I ordered him to communicate this, imme- 
diately on his arrival in Ireland, to Neilson, Simms, and Rusec HT, in 
Belfast, and to Keogh and M‘Cormick only in Dublin. ‘To every 
one else, including especially my father and mother, I desired him to 

say that L had purchased and was settled upon my farm near Prince- 
ton. Having fully instructed him, J put him on board the Susanna, 
ne Baird, bound for Belfast; and, on the 10th of December r, 

1795, he sailed from Philadelphia.”?. This juvenile delegate of treason 
fulfilled his mission with resolution and adroitness ; and, on the 1st 
of January, 1796, Tone sailed from America, and, after a voyage ot 
one month, arrived safe at Havre de Grace. 

Qn his arrival in Paris, he began to keep a diary, which is now 
first published, and is, perhaps, the best historical and most curious 
document ever laid before the public. Never intended for the pe- 
rusal of any but his own family, it exhibits the writer without dis- 
guise ;—he speaks plainly and familiarly, enters into the minutest par- 
ticulars, records at the moment all he saw and heard, and gives us 
not only a journal of his inmost thoughts, bat every particular rela- 
tive to the progress of the business upon which he was then engaged, 

As we said before, we have now no room for comments; we are at 
present dealers only in the materials for history, and shall hereafter 
draw our conclusions. The diary is necessarily diffuse, and full of 
repetitions ; and, consequently, it is our business to give the sum and 
substance of the whole, without permitting the spirit to evaporate. 

On his arrival in Paris, Tone called upon Monroe, the American 
ambassador, and afterw ards upon the minister for foreign affairs. 
‘* Delivered my passport, and inquired for some one who spoke En- 
elish. Introduced immediate ly to the Chef de Bureau, Lamare, 
a man of exceeding plain appearance. I showed my letter, and told 
him | wished for an op portunity to deliver it into the minister’s hands. 
He asked me, “would it not do if he took ch: arge of it?” I an- 
swered, he undoubtedly knew the official form best, but if it was not 
irregular, I should consider myself much obliged by being allowed 
to deliver it in person. He then brought me into a magnificent ante- 
chamber, where a general oflicer and another person were waiting, 
and, after a few minutes’ delay, I was introduced to the ministe! 


Cc harles de la Croix, and delivered my letter, which he opened, and 
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seeing it in cypher, he told me, in French, he was much obliged to 
me for the trouble I had taken, and that the secretary would give me 
a receipt, acknowledging the delivery. 1 then made my bow and 
retired with the secretary, the minister seeing us to the door. He is 
a respectable-looking man (1 should judge him near sixty), with very 
much the air of a bishop. The secretary has given me a receipt, of 
which the following is a translation: ‘* I have received from Mr. 
James Smith, a letter addressed to the Committee of Public Safety, 
and which he tells me comes from the Citizen Adet, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the French Republic at Philadelphia, Paris, 26th 
Pluviose, third year of the French Republic. ‘The secretary-general 
of foreign affairs, Lamare.’ I have thus broken the ice. Ina day or 
two I shall return for my passport. 

“1 am perfectly pleased with my reception at Monroe’s and at the 
minister’s, but can form no possible conjecture as to the event. The 
letter being in cypher, he could form no guess as to whom I might 
be, or what might be my business. All I can say is, that I found 
no difficulty in obtaining access to him; that his behaviour was ex- 
tremely affable and polite ; and, in a word, that if | have no ground 
to augur any thing good, neither have I reason to expect any thing 
bad. All is eguilibrio. Ihave now a day or two to attend to my 
private aflairs, and the first must be that of Mr. W. Browne (my 
brother Mathew). Opera in the evening. ‘The ‘ Chant du Depart,’ 
again. I lose three-fourths of the pleasure I should otherwise feel, for 
the want of my dear love, or my friend P. P., to share it with. Hlow 
they would glory in Paris just now !—And then the Burgundy every 
day at the restaurateurs! Poor P.P.! he is the only possible bear- 
able companion, except the boys. Well, ¢ “Tis but in vain.’ ”’ 

P. P. is here meant for Russell, and the concluding quotation oc- 
curs about five hundred times in the diary. Indeed, his quotations 
are seldom either relative or apposite, but it is to be observed, that 
he wrote with the greatest abandon of soul. 

February 17. ‘* Went at one o’clock to the minister's bureau, for 
my passport. A clerk tells me that a person called yesterday in 
my name and gotit. I assured him I knew nobody in Paris, and 
had not sent any one to demand it, and reminded him that it was on 
this day he had desired me to call. He looked very blank at this, 
and just then the principal secretary coming up, I informed him of 
what had happened. He recollected me immediately, and told me the 
minister wished to see me, and had sent to the ambassador to learn 
my address. I answered I should attend him whenever he pleased ; 
he replied ‘instantly,’ and accordingly 1 followed him into the minis- 
ter’s cabinet, who received me very politely. He told mein French, 
that he had had the letter I brought, decyphered, and laid instantly 
before the Directoir Executif, who considered the contents as of the 
greatest importance ; that their intentions were, that I should go im- 
mediately to a gentleman to whom he would give me a letter, and, 
as this gentleman spoke both languages perfectly, and was confi- 
dential, 1 could explain myself to him without reserve ; that his name 
was Madgett. I answered that I knew the person by reputation, 
and had a letter of introduction to him, but did not consider | was at 
liberty to make myself known to any person without his approba- 
tion. He answered that I might communicate with Madgett, 
without the least reserve; sat down and wrote a note to him, which 
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he gave me: I then took my leave, the minister seeing tne to the door, 
I mention these minute circumstances of my reception, not that [ am 
one to be too much elevated by the attentions of any man in any sta- 
tion (at least, 1 hope so), but that | consider the respect shown to 
me by De la Croix, as really shown to my mission ; and, of course, 
the readiness of access, and extreme civility of reception that I eX peri- 
ence, I feel as so many favourable presages. I have been at the 
bureau twice, and both times have been admitted to the minister’s 
cabinet without a minute’s delay. Surely all this looks well. The 
costume of the minister was singular; | have said, already, that he 
had the presence of a bishop. He was dressed to-day in a grey silk 
robe-de-chambre, under which he wore a kind of scarlet cassock of 
satin, with rose-coloured silk stockings, and scarlet ribands in his 
shoes. I believe he has asmuch the manners of a gentleman as Lord 
Grenville. I mention these little circumstances, because I know they 
will be interesting to her whom I prize above my life ten thousand 
times. ‘There are about six persons in the world who will read these 
detached memorandums with pleasure ; to every one else they would 
appear sad stuff. But they are only for the women of my family, for 
the boys, if ever we meet again, and for my friend P. P. Would to 
God he were here just now! Well, ‘if wishes were horses, beg- 
gars would ride.’ And there is another curious quotation, equally 
applicable, on the subject of wishing, which I scorn to make. Set off 
for Madgett’s, and delivered my letter. Madgett delighted to see me; 
tells me he has the greatest expectation our business will be taken up 
in a most serlous manner; that the attention of the French govern- 
ment is now turned to Ireland, and that the stability and form it had 
assumed, gave him the strongest hopes of success; that he had 
written to Hamilton Rowan, about a month since, to request I might 
come over instantly, in order to confer with the French government 
and determine on the necessary arrangements, and that he had done 
this by order of the French executive.” 

Madgett, who was an Lrishman, recommended a memorial on thie 
state of Ireland, which Tone drew up, and which Madgett under- 
took to translate for the directory. 

*©22. Finished my memorial, and delivered a fair copy, signed, to 
Madgett, for the minister of foreign relations. Madgett in the hor- 
rors. He tells me he has had a discourse yesterday for two hours 
with the minister, and that the succours he expected will fall very 
short of what he thought. That the marine of France is in such a 
state, that government will not hazard a large fleet; and, conse- 
quently, that we must be content to steal a march: that they will 
give 2000 of their best troops, and arms for 20,000; that they can- 
not spare Pichegru nor Jourdan; that they will give any quantity of 
artillery; and, I think he added, what money might be necessary. 
He also said they would first send proper persons among the Irish 
prisoners of war, to sound them, and exchange them on the first 
opportunity. ‘To all this, at which I am not disappointed, I answered, 
that as to 2000 men, they might as well send 20. That with regara 
to myself, | would go, if they would send but a corporal’s guard ; 
but that my opinion was, that 5000 was as little as could be landed 
with any prospect of success, and that that number would leave the 
matter doubtful ; that if there could be an imposing force sept in the 
first instance, it would overbear all opposition, the nation would be 
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unanimous, aud an immense effusion of blood and treasure spared ; 
the law of opinion would at once operate in favour of the govern- 
ment which, in that case, would be instantly formed—and I pressed 
yarticularly the advantages resulting from this last circumstance. 
He seemed perfectly satisfied with my arguments, but equally 
satisfied that it would not, or rather could not, be done. I then 
bade him remember that my plan was built on the supposition of a 
powerful support in the first instance; that [ had particularly specified 
so in my memorial; and begged him to apprise the minister that my 
decided opinion was so; that, nevertheless, with 5000 men, the busi- 
ness might be attempted, and I did believe would succeed ; but that, 
in that case, we must fight hard for it; that, though I was satisfied 
how the militia and army would act in case of a powerful invasion, I 
could not venture to say what might be their conduct under the cir- 
cumstances he mentioned; that, if they stood by the government, 
which it was possible they might, we should have hot work of it; 
that, if 5000 men were sent, they should be the very flower of the 
French troops, and a considerable portion of them artillerymen, with 
the best general they could spare. He interrupted me to ask who 
was known in Ireland after Pichegru and Jourdan. I answered 
Hoche, especially since his affair at Quiberon. He said he was sure 
we might have Hoche. I also mentioned, that if they sent but 5000 
men, they should send a greater quantity of arms; as in that case we 
could not command, at once, all the arms of the nation, as we should 
if they were able to send 20,000, or even 15,000. I added, that as 
to the prisoners of war, my advice was to send proper persons among 
them, but not to part with a man of them until the landing was 
effected, and then exchange them as fast as possible. He promised 
to represent all this, and that he hoped we should get 5000 men at 
least, and a greater quantity of arms. We then parted. Now what 
is tobe my plan? Suppose we get 5000 men, and 30, or even 20,000 
stand of arms, and a train of artillery : I conceive, in the first place, 
the embarkation must be from Holland; but in all events the landing 
must be in the North, as near Belfast as possible. Had we 20,000, 
or even 15,000, in the first instance, we should begin with the capital, 
the seizing of which would secure everything; but, as it is, if we 
cannot go large, we must go close-hauled, as the saying is. With 
5000 we must proceed entirely on a revolutionary plan, I fear, (that 
is to say, reckon only on the Sansculottes) ; and, if necessary, put 
every man, horse, guinea, and potatoe, in Ireland, in requisition, I 
should also conceive that it would be our policy at first to avoid an 
action, supposing the Irish army stuck to the government. Every 
day would strengthen and discipline us, and give us opportunities to 
work upon them. I doubt whether we could, until we had obtained 
some advantage in the field, frame any body that would venture to 
call itself the Lrisl Government, but if we could, it would be of the 
last importance. ‘ Hang those who talk of fear With 5000 men, 
and very strong measures, we should ultimately succeed. The only 
difference between that number and 20,000, is that, with the latter 
there would be no fighting, and with this we may have some hard 
knocks. ‘Ten thousand hearts are swelling in my bosom!’ I think 
I will find a dozen men who will figure as soldiers.—O good God ! 
good God! what would I give to-night that we were safely landed, 
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and encamped on the Cave Hill. If we can find our way so far, I 
think we shall puzzle John Bull to work us out. Surely we can do as 
much as the Chouans or people of La V endée. 

«93 * * * * A busy day! Called on Madgett, in order to 
explain farther to him that all I had said relative to the support to be 
expected from the people of Ireland, and the conduct of the army, 
was on the supposition of a considerable torce being landed in the 
first instance. This | had pressed upon him yesterday; but I cannot 
make it too clear, for my own credit. My theory, in three words, is 
this: With twenty thousand men, there would be no possibility of 
resistance for an hour, and we should begin by the capital ; with five 
thousand I should have no doubt of success, but then we should 
expect some fighting, and we should begin near Belfast; with two 
thousand I think the business utterly desperate, for, let them land 
where they would, they would be utterly defeated before any one 
could join them, or, in fact, before the bulk of the people could know 
that they were come. This would be a mere Quiberon business in 
Ireland, and would operate but as a snare for the lives of my brave 
and untortunate countrymen, to whose destruction 1 do not wish, 
God knows, to be accessory. Nevertheless, 1 concluded, that if 
they sent but a serjeant and twelve men, | would go, but wished 
them to be fully apprised of my opinion, that, in case of a failure, 
they might not accuse me of having deceived them. He agreed 
with me in every word of the statement, and desired me to insert 
part of it in my letter to the minister.” 

As the business, however, went on but slowly, he, at the advice of 
Monroe, resolved to call upon Carnot, the directoire executif. 

“24. Went at 12 o'clock, in a fright, to the Luxembourg; con- 
ning speeches in execrable French, all the way. What shall I say to 
Carnot? Well, ‘ whatsoever the Lord putteth in my mouth, that 
surely shall [ utter.’ Plucked up a spirit as I drew near the palace, 
and mounted the stairs like a lion :—Went into‘the first Bureau that 
I found open, and demanded at once to see Carnot. The clerks 
stared a little, but IL repeated my demand with a courage truly 
heroic; on which they instantly submitted, and sent a person to con- 
duct me. This happened to be his day for giving audience, which 
each member of the executive directory does in his turn,  Intro- 
duced by my guide into the ante-chamber, which was filled with 
people; the oflicers of state, all in their new costume. Wrote a line 
in English, and delivered it to one of the Huissiers, stating that a 
Stranger just arrived from America wished to speak to Citizen Carnot, 
on an affair of consequence. He brought me an answer in two 
minutes, that [ should have an audience. The folding-doors were 
now thrown open, a bell being previously rung to give notice to the 
people that all who had busixess might present themselves, and 
Citizen Carnot appeared, in the petit-costume of white satin with 
crimson robe, richly embroidered. It is very elegant, and resembles 
almost exactly the draperies of Vandyke. He went round the room 
receiving papers and answering those who addressed him. I told my 
friend the Huissier, in marvellous French, that my business was too 
Important to be transacted there, and that I would return on another 
day, when it would not be Carnot’s turn to give audience, and when 
I should hope to find him at leisure. He mentioned this to Carnot, 
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who ordered me instantly to be shown into an inner apartment, and 
said he would see me as soon as the audience was over. That I 
thought looked well, and I began accordingly to con my speech 
again. In the apartment were five or six personages, who being, 
like myself, of great distinction, were admitted to a private audience. 
| allowed them all precedence, as | wanted to have my will of 
Carnot; and while they were in their turns speaking with him, [ 
could not help reflecting how often T had wished for the opportunity 
1 then enjoyed ; what schemes [ had laid, what hazards I had run ! 
When I looked round and saw myself actually in the cabinet of the 
executive directory, vis 4-vis Citizen Carnot, the ‘ organizer of 
victory,’ I could hardly believe my own senses, and felt as if it were 
all adream. However, I was not in the least degree disconcerted, 
and when [ presented myself, after the rest were dismissed, I had 
all my faculties, such as they were, as well at my command as on 
any occasion in my life. Why do I mention those trifling cireum- 
stances? It is because they will not be trifling in her eyes, for 
whom they were written. I began the discourse by saying, in horri- 
ble French, that L had been informed he spoke English.—* A little, 
Sir; but I perceive you speak French, and, it you please, we will 
converse in that language.’ L answered, still in my jargon, that if 
he could have the patience to endure me, | would endeavour, and 
only prayed him to stop me whenever I did not make myself under- 
stood. Lthen told him I was an Irishman; that | had been secre- 
tary and agent to the Catholics of that country, who were about 
3,000,000 of people; that L was also in perfect possession of the 
sentiments of the Dissenters, who were at least 900,000, and that I 
wished to communicate with him on the actual state of Ireland. He 
stopped me here, to express a doubt as to the numbers being so great 
as | represented. I answered, a calculation had been made within 
these few years, grounded on the number of houses, which was 
ascertained for purposes of revenue; that, by that calculation, the 
people of Ireland amounted to 4,100,000, and which was acknow- 
ledged to be considerably under the truth. He seemed a little sur- 
prised at this, and I proceeded to state, that all those people were 
unanimous in their sentiments in favour of France, and eager to 
throw off the yoke of England. He asked me then, ‘ What they 
wanted 2? I said, ‘ An armed force in the commencement, for a 
point d’appui, until they can organize themselves; and undoubtedly 
a supply of arms, and some money.’ IL added, that I had already 
delivered in a memorial on the subject to the minister of foreign 
relations, and that | was preparing another, which would explain to 
him, in detail, all that | knew, better than could be done in conver- 
sation. He then said, ‘ We shall see those memorials.’ The 
‘ organizer of victory’ proceeded to ask me, ‘ Are there not some 
strong places in Ireland?’ 1 answered, I knew of none, except some 
works to defend the harbour of Cork. He stopped me here, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Ay, Cork! But may it not be necessary to land there ?’— 
By which question I perceived he had been organizing a little 
already, in his own mind. I answered, I thought not. That if a 
landing in force were attempted, it would be better near the capital, 
for obvious reasons; if with a small army, it should be in the north 
rather than the south of Ireland, for reasons which he would find in 
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my memorials. He then asked me, ‘ Might there not be some danger 
or delay in a longer navigation?’ IT answered, it would not make a 
difference of two days, which was nothing in comparison of the 
advantages. I then told him that I came to France by direction 
and concurrence of the men who (and here I was at a loss fora 
French word, with which, seeing my embarrassment, he supplied 
me), guided the two great parties [ had mentioned. This satisfied 
me clearly, that he attended to and understood me.” * * * * * 
‘*T concluded by saying, that I looked upon it as a favourable 
omen, that I had been allowed to communicate with him, as he was 
already perfectly well known by reputation in Ireland, and was the 
very man of whom my friends had spoken, He shook his head, and 
smiled, as if he doubted me a little. I assured him the fact was so; 
and, as a proof, told him that in Ireland we all knew, three years 
ago, that he could speak English; at which he did not seem dis- 
pleased, 1 then rose, and, after the usual apologies, took my leave ; 
but 1 had not cleared the antechamber, when I recollected a very 
material circumstance, which was, that I had not told him in fact 
who, but merely what I was; I was, therefore, returning on my 
steps, when I was stopped by the sentry, demanding my card; but 
from this dilemma {! was extricated by my lover the Huissier, and 
again admitted. I then told Carnot that, as to my situation, credit, 
and the station [ had filled in Ireland, I begged leave to refer him 
to James Monroe, the American ambassador.- He seemed struck 
with this, and then for the first time asked my name. I told him that 
in fact L had just now two names, my real one, and that under which 
I had travelled, and was desciibed in my passpo:t. I then took a 
slip of paper, and wrote the name ‘ James Smith, citoyen Americian,’ 
and under it, Theobald Wolfe Tone, which 1 handed him, adding, 
that my real name was the undermost. He took the paper, and 
looking over it, said, * Ha! Theobald Wolfe Tone!’ with the 
expression of one who had just recollected ‘a circumstance, from 
which little movement I augur good things. I then told him 1 would 
finish my memorial as soon as possible, and hoped he would permit 
me in the course of a few days after to preseut myself again to him; 
to which he answered, ‘ By all means;’ and so I again took my 
leave. Here is a full and true account of my first audience of the 
executive directory of France, in the person of Citizen Carnot, the 
‘organizer of victory.’ I think I came off very clear. What am 
I to infer from all this? As yet I have met with no difficulty nor 
check, nothing to discourage me; but I wish with such extravagant 
passion for the emancipation of my country, and I do so abhor and 
detest the very name of England, that I doubt my own judgment, 
lest I see things in too favourable a light. I hope I am doing my 
duty. Itis a bold measure; after all, if it should succeed, and my 
visions be realized—Huzza! Vive la Republique! 1 am a pretty 
fellow to negotiate with the directory of France; to pull down a 
monarchy, and establish a republic; to break a connection of 600 
years’ standing, and contract a fresh alliance with another country. 
‘ By’r Lakin, a parlous fear!’ What would my old friend Fitz- 
gibbon say, if he was to read these wise memorandums? ‘ He called 
me dog, before he had a cause;’ I remember he used to say that I 
was avtper inthe bosom of Ireland. Now that I am in Panis, 
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will venture to say that he lies, and that [ am a better Irishman than 
be and his whole gang of ————, as well as the gang who are 
opposing him as it were. But this is all castle-building. Let me 
finish my memorial, and deliver it to the minister. Nothing but 
minister and directoire executif and revolutionary memorials. Well, 
my friend Plunket (but I sincerely forgive him), and my friend 
Magee,* (whom | have not yet forgiven), would not speak to me in 
Ireland, because I was a republicau. Sink or swim, I stand to-day 
on as high ground as either of them. My venerable friend, old 
Captain Russell, always had hopes of me in the worst of | times, 
Huzza! 1 would give five louis-d’ors for one day’s conversation with 
P. P. What shall I do for want of his advice and assistance ? 
Not but what I think I am doing pretty well, considering I am quite 
alone, with no papers, no one to consult or advise with, and shock- 
ing all Christian ears with the horrible jargon which I speak, and 
which is properly no language. I see I have grand diplomatic 
talents, and by-and-by I hope to have an opportunity of displaying 
my military ones, and showing that I am equally great in the cabinet 
and the field. ‘This is sad stuff! except for my love, who will laugh 
at it, or P. P., who will enjoy it. I have to add to this day’s 
journal, that I saw yesterday at the Luxembourg, besides my friend 
Carnot, the Citizens Letourneur, the President, Barras, and La 
Reveilliere Lepaux. Barras looks like a soldier, and put me some- 
thing in mind of James Bramston. La Reveilliere is extremely like 
Dr. Kearney. Mem. I saw two poissardes admitted to speak to 
Carnot, who gave them money, whilst a general officer in his uniform 
was obliged to wait for his turn. Oh Lord! Oh Lord! shall I ever 
get to finish my memorial? But when I begin to write these inge- 
nious memorandums, I feel just’ as if I were chatting with my 
dearest love, and know not when to leave off. By the by, there is 
a good deal of vanity in this day’s journal. No matter! there is no 
one to know it, and ["believe that wiser men, if they would speak 
the truth, would feel a little elevated in my situation; hunted trom 
my own country as a traitor, living obscurely in America, as an 
exile, and received in France, by the executive directory, almost as 
an ambassador! Well, murder will out! I am as vain as the 
devil; and one thing which makes me wish so often for P. P. (not 
to mention the benetit of his advice), is to communicate with him the 
pleasure I feel at my present situation. I know how sincerely he 
would enjoy it, and also how he would plume himself on his own 
discernment, for he always foretold great things. So he did, sure 
enough; but will they be verified? Well, if all this be not vanity, 
| should be glad to know what is! But nobody is the wiser, and 
so I will go finish my memorial. (Sings, ‘ Addons, enfans de lu 
patrie,, &c.)”’ 

Next day but one he called upon the minister for foreign affairs, 
whose plan of revolutionizing Ireland he found on too contracted a 
scale; but he had not then read the memorials.t On the b1th of 
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+ In the first memorial he describes the people: “1 have,” he says, “now stated 
the respective situation, strength, and views, of the parties of Ireland ;—that is to 
say: Fist, The Protestants, 450,000; comprising the great body of the aristo- 
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March, he again called upon the minister, and found him rooted in 
his narrow plan, ‘‘ On the whole,” he concludes this day’s diary, 
‘* I de not much glory in this day’s conversation. If I have not 
lost confidence, I certainly have not gained any. I see the minister 
is rooted in his narrow scheme, and I am sorry for it. Perhaps 
imperious circumstances will not permit him to do otherwise ; but, if 
the French government have the power effectually to assist us, and 
do not, they are miserable politicians. It is now one hundred and 
three years since Lewis XIV. neglected a similar opportunity of 
separating Ireland from England, and France has had reason to 
lament it ever since. He, too, went upon the short-sighted policy 








cracy, which supports and is supported by England. Their strength is entirely 
artificial, composed of the power and influence which the patronage of govern- 
ment gives them. They have in their hands all appointments in every depart- 
ment, in the church, the army, the revenue, the navy, the law, and a great pro- 
portion of the landed property of the country, acquired and maintained as has 
been stated: but it cannot escape the penetration of the French government that 
all their apparent power is purely fictitious ; the strength they derive from govern- 
ment results solely from opinion ; the instant that prop is withdrawn, the edifice 
tumbles into ruin; the strength of property acquired, like theirs, by the sword, 
continnes no longer than the sword can defend it ; and, numerically, the Protes- 
tants are but one tenth of the people. 

“ Second. The Dissenters, 900,000, who form a large and respectable portion 
of the middle ranks of the community. These are the class of men best informed 
in Ireland; they constituted the bulk of what we called the volunteer army in 
1782, during the last war, which extorted large concessions from England, and 
would have completely established their liberty, had they been then, as they are 
now, united with their Catholic brethren. They are all, to a man,” sincere 
republicans, and devoted with enthusiasm to the cause of liberty and France ; they 
would make, perhaps, the best soldiers in Ireland, and are already in a consider- 
able degree trained to arms. 

“ Third. The Catholics, 3,150,000. These are the Irish, properly so called, 
trained from their intancy in an hereditary hatred and abhorrence of the English 
name, which conveys to them no ideas but those of blood, and pillage, and per- 
secution. This class is strong in numbers and in misery, which makes men 
bold; they are used to every species of hardship; they can live on little ; 
they are easily clothed, they are bold and active; they are prepared for any 
change, for they feel that no change can make their situation worse. For these 
five years they have fixed their eyes most earnestly on France, whom they look 
upon, with great justice, as fighting their battles, as well as those of all mankind 
who are oppressed. Of this class, I will stake my head, there are five hundred 
thousand men who would fly to the standard of the republic, if they saw it once 
displayed in the cause of liberty and their country.” ' 

And in the second he pithily mentions the resources nec:ssary to dismember 
the British empire. 

‘* As to arms and ammunition,” he says, I can only say, that the more there 
isof both, thebetter. Ifthe republic can send to Ireland 100,000 stand of arms, there 
are double the number of hands ready to put them in. A large train of artillery, 
that is to say, field-pieces (as we have no fortified places), is absolutely indispen - 
sable, together witha considerable proportion of experienced cannoniers; engineers, 
used to field practice, are also highly necessary. As to money, I am at a loss to 
determine the sum. If 20,000 men were sent, I should say that pay for 40,000 
for three months would be amply sufficient, as, before that time was expired, we 
should have all the resources of Ireland in our hands. If but 5,000 be sent, I 
submit the quantum necessary to the wisdom and liberality of the French govern- 

ment, observing only that we could not, in that case, calculate at once on the 


— possession of the funds, which, in the other instance, we could seize 
directly.” 
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of merely embarrassing England, and leaving Ireland to shift as she 
might. I hope the republic will act on nobler motives, and with 
more extended views. At all events, 1 have done my duty in sub- 
mitting the truth to them, and I shall continue so to do, and to press 
it upon them in all possible modes that I can compass. it they will 
give us 5000 men, so ;-—if not, ‘ Let the sheriff enter; if 1 become 
not the gallows as well as another, a plague o’ my bringing +o 

‘ Seriously. I would attempt it with one hundred men. My life 
is of little consequence, and I should hope not to lose it neither. 
‘ Please God, the dogs shall not have my poor blood to lick.’ In 
that case, as J have pleasantly said already, if our lever be short, 
we must apply the greater power. Requisition! Requisition! Our 
independence must be had at all hazards. If the men of property 
will not support us, they must fall ; we can support ourselves by the 
aid of that numerous and respectable class of the community, the men 
of no property.” 

“14, Went this day to the Luxembourg; I have the luck of 
going on the days that Carnot gives audience, and of course is most 
occupied ; waited, however, to the last, when only one person re- 
mained besides myself. Carnot then called me over, and said, 
‘You arean Irishman.’ I answered | was; ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ here 
is almost a countryman of yours, who speaks English perfectly. He 
has the confidence of Government; go with him and explain yourself 
without reserve.’ I did not much like this referring me over; how- 
ever, there was no remedy: so I made my bow, and followed my 
new lover to hishotel. He told me on the way that he was General 
Clarke;* that his father was an Lrishman: that he had himself been 
in Ireland, and had many relations in that country; he added (God 
forgive him if he exaggerated), that all the military arrangements of 
the republic passed through his hands, and, in short, gave me to un- 
derstand that he was at the head of the war department. By this 
time, we arrived at the hotel where he kept his bureau, and I ob- 
served, in passing through the office to his cabinet, an immense 
number of boxes, labelled Armee du Nord, Armee des Pyrenees, 
Armee du Rhin, &c. &c., so that I was pretty well satisfied that I 
was in the right track. When we entered the cabinet, | told bim in 
three words who and what I was, and then proceeded to detail, at 
considerable length, all L knew on the state of Ireland, which, as it 
is substantially contained in my two memorials (to which I referred 
him, and now refer the reader), I need not here recapitulate. This 
took up a considerable time—I suppose an hour and a half. He 
then began to interrogate me on some of the heads, in a manner 
which showed me that he was utterly unacquainted with the present 
state of affairs in Ireland, and particularly with the great internal 
changes which have taken place there within the last three or four 
years, which, however, is no impeachment of his judgment or talents ; 
there were, however, other points on which he was radically wrong. 
For example, he asked me, would not the aristocracy of Ireland, 
some of which he mentioned, as the Earl of Ormond, concur in the 
attempt to establish the independence of their country ?—I answered : 
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* Since notorious, both under the imperial and restored royal governments, as 
Duke of Feltre, and minister of war. 
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« Most certainly not ;’ and begged him to remember that, if the attempt 
were made, it would be by the people, and the people only; that he 
should calculate on all the opposition that the Irish aristocracy could 
give; that the French Revolution, which had given courage to the 
ople, had, in the same proportion, alarmed the aristocracy, who trem- 
Pied for their titles and estates ; thatthis alarm was diligently fomented 
by the British minister, who had been able to persuade every man of 
property, that their only security was in supporting him implicitly in 
every measure calculated to oppose the progress of what were called 
French principles ; that, consequently, in any system he might frame 
in his mind, he should lay down the utmost opposition of the aris- 
tocracy as an essential point. At the same time, I added, that in 
case of a landing being effected in Ireland, their opposition would be 
of very little significance, as their conduct had been such as to give 
them no claim on the affections of the people; that their own tenants 
and dependants would, I was satisfied, desert them, and they would 
become just so many helpless individuals, devoid of power and influ- 
ence. He then mentioned that the volunteer convention in 1783 seemed 
to be an example against what I now advanced; the people then 
having acted through their leaders. I answered they certainly had, 
and, as their leaders had betrayed them, that very convention was one 
reason why the people had for ever lost all confidence in what were 
called leaders. He then mentioned the confusion and bloodshed 
likely to result from a people such as I described, and he knew the 
Irish to be breaking loose without proper heads to control and mode- 
rate their fury. I answered it was but too true; that I saw, as well 
as he, that, in the first explosion, it was likely many events would 
take place in their nature very shocking; that revolutions were not 
made without much individual suffering ; that, however, in the present 
instance, supposing the worst, there would be a kind of retributive 
justice, as no body of men on earth were more tyrannical and “9 
ressive in their nature than those who would be most likely to suffer 
in the event he alluded to; that I had often, in my own mind (and 
God knows the fact to be so), lamented the necessity of our situation, 
but that Ireland was so circumstanced, that she had no alternative 
but unconditional submission to England, or a revdlution, with a 
chance of all the concomitant sufferings; and that I was one of those 
who preferred difficulty, danger, and distress, to slavery, especially 
where I saw clearly there were no other means. ‘ It is very true,’ 
replied he, ‘ there is no making an omelette, without breaking of eggs.’ 
He still seemed, however, to have a leaning towards the co-operation 
of our aristocracy, which is flat nonsense. He asked me, was there 
no one man of that body that we could not make use of, and again 
mentioned, ‘for example, the Earl of Ormond?’ I answered, ‘ not 
one;’ that, as to Lord Ormond, he was a mere voluptuary, without 
a character of any kind, but that of a blockhead; that I did believe, 
speaking my own private opinion as an individual, that perhaps the 
Duke of Leinster might join the people, if the revolution was once 
begun, because I thought him a good Irishman; but that, for this 
opinion, I had merely my own conjectures, and that, at any rate, if 
the beginning were once made, it would be of very little consequence 
what part an individual might take. I do not know how Fitzgibbons 
name happened to come in here, but he asked me, would it not be 
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possible to make something of him? Any one who knows Ireland, 
will readily believe that I did not find it easy to give a serious 
answer to this question. Yes, Fitzgibbon would be very likely, from 
his situation, his principles, his hopes, and his fears, his roperty, 
and the general tenor of his conduct, to begin a revolution in 
Ireland! At last, I believe I satisfied Clarke on the subject of the 
support to be expected from our aristocracy. He then asked me 
what I thought the revolution, if begun, would terminate in? I 
answered, undoubtedly, as I thought, in a republic allied to France. 
He proceeded to inquire what security I could give, that in twenty 
ears after our independence, we might not be found engaged as an 
ally of England against France? I thought the observation a ve 
foolish one, and only answered that I could not venture to foretell 
what the combination of events for twenty years might produce; but 
that, in the present posture of affairs, there were few things which 
presented themselves to my view under a more improbable eis 

Ot . s * “T see clearly that all Clarke’s ideas on 
Irish politics are at least thirty years behind those of the people, and 
I took pains to impress him with that conviction as delicately as I 
could. We should, according to his theory, have two blessed 
auxiliaries to begin with, the noblesse and the clergy. I hope, how- 
ever, that I have beat him a little out of that nonsense, and that, 
when hereads the memorials in cold blood, he will be satisfied of its 
absurdity. By-the-by, my memorials, 1 find, have never been laid 
before the executive; that is bad; I trust they are now in train. 
When I mentioned that De la Croix had referred me to Madgett, I 
found, with some little surprise, that Clarke did not know Madgett. 
To hear the latter speak, one would suppose it impossible such could 
be the case. This comes of being a stranger. I must grope my way 
here as well as I can. Carnot has positively referred me to Clarke, 
and if he be as confidential as he gives me to understand, I have no 
reason to complain; but suppose he is not, where is my remedy ? 
and how am I to ascertain that fact? I know nobody here, of whom 
Ican inquire. If I rest in the hands of subalterns, I risk the success 
of my plans, and act against my wishes and my judgment. If I go 
back to the principals, ‘i risk the making an enemy of the subalterns, 
and there is no animal so mean, but has the power to do mischief, I 
would rather stick to Carnot, but what can [ do when he has handed 
me over to Clarke? ‘ Suffolk, what remedy? At any rate, I must 
let things go on in the present track, until I see some other open, or 
until I conceive myself neglected. As yet, I certainly have no 
reason to complain. ‘A pize upon thee for a wicked la’yer, Tom 
Clarke,’ I would rather deal with your master, but that can’t be for 
the present, and so ‘ Tis but in vain,’ &c. We shall see what the 
first of Germinal will produce, and, in the mean time, I will, as 
Matty says, ‘ let the world wag.’ 

‘“‘ 16. Blank. Dined alone in the Champs Elysées. A most 
delicious walk. The French know how to be ie (or at least gay) 
better than all the world besides. The Irish come near them, but 
the Irish all drink more or less (except P. P., who never drinks), 
and the French are very sober. I live very soberly at present, 
having retrenched my quantity of wine one half; 1 fear, however, 
that if I had the pleasure of P. P.’s company to-morrow, being St. 
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Patrick’s Day, we should, indeed, ‘take a sprig of watercresses with 
our bread.’ es! we should make a pretty sober meal of it, Oh, 
Lord ! Oh, Lord!” 

«©17. St. Patrick’s Day. Dined alone in the Champs Elysées, 
Sad! Sad!” 

He subsequently called upon Clarke, and, among other things, told 
him that ‘“‘ Lous the XI Vth had an opportunity of separating Ireland 
from England, during the war between James I]. and William III. ; 
that, partly by his own miserable policy, and partly by the interested 
views of his minister, Louvois, he contented himself with feeding the 
war by little and little, until the opportunity was lost, and that France 
had reason to regret it ever since; for, if Ireland had been made inde- 
pendent then, the navy of England would never have grown to what 
itis at this day. He said ‘ that was very true;’ and added, ‘ that 
even inthe last war, when the volunteers were in force, and a rupture 
between England and Ireland seemed likely, it was proposed in the 
French council to offer assistance to Ireland, and overruled by the 
interest of Count De Vargennes, then prime minister, who received 
for that service a considerable bribe from England, and that he was 
informed of thts by a principal agent in paying the money.’ So, 
it seems, we had a narrow escape of obtaining our independence 
lifteen years ago. It is better as it is, for then we were not united 
amongst ourselves, and [I am not clear that the first use we should 
have made of our liberty, would not have been to have begun cutting 
each other’s throats: so out of evil comes good. I do not like this 
story of Vergennes, of the truth of which I do not doubt. How, if 
the devil should put it into any one’s head here to serve us so this 
time! Pitt is as cunning as hell, and he has money enough, and 
we have nothing here but assignats : 1 do not like it at all.” 

‘©25. At work in the morning at my manifesto.* I think it 
begins to clear up a little. I find a strong disposition to be scurri- 
lous against the English government, which I will not check. I will 
write on, pell-mell, and correct it in cold blood, if my blood will ever 
cool on that subject. Went, at one o’clock, to Clarke :—D—— it, 
he has had my memorials, and never looked at them. Well! this is 
my first mortification: God knows I do not care if the memorials 
were sent to the devil, provided the business be once undertaken. It 
is not for the glory of General Clarke’s admiration of my compositions 
that [ am anxious. He apologized for the delay, by alleging the 
multiplicity of other business; and perhaps he had reason; yet I 
think there are few affairs of more consequence than those of Ireland, 
if well understood. But how can they be understood, if they will 
not read the information that is offered them? Clarke fixed with me 
to call on him the day but one after, at two o’clock. The delay, to 
be sure, is not great; nevertheless, I do not like it. There was 
something, too, in his manner, which was not quite to my taste; not 
but that he was extremely civil: perhaps it is all fancy, or that I 
was out of humour. Well, the 27th; I hope, we shall see, and till 
then let me work at my manifesto. Heigho! I have no great 
stomach for that business to-day; but it must be, and so allons. But 
first I will go gingerly, and dine alone in the Elysian Fields. It 
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* To be addressed to the people of Ireland, on the landing of the French. 
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is inconceivable, the solitude’ I live in here. Sometimes | am most 
dreadfully out of spirits, and itis no wonder. Losing the society of a 
family that I doat upon, and that loves me so dearly, aud living in 
Paris, amongst utter strangers, like an absolute Chartreux. Well! 
‘Had honest Sam Crowe been within hail—but what signifies 
palavering?’ I will go tomy dinner, Evening ;—did no good.— 
‘ Cannot write this self-same manifesto,’ said I, despairingly. No 
opera. Went to bed at eight o’clock.” 

He continued to urge his scheme upon the directory, and to live 
in the most secluded manner, but still lamented that the progress he 
was making was so slow. Qn the second of April he called upon 
Clarke, who “ wished I would give him a short plan for a system of 
Chouannerie in Ireland, particularly in Munster, for he would tell me 
frankly, the government had a design, before any thing more serious 
was attempted, to turn in a parcel of renegadoes (or, as he said, 
blackguards), into Ireland, in order to distress and embarrass the 
government there, and distract them in their motions.” 

Against this absurd and diabolical plan Tone set his face decidedly ; 
he said it would only destroy the spirit of the people, who would be 
cut down without mercy, and every way prove most detrimental to the 
interest of France, if an expedition were to be undertaken. ‘ I will, 
he says, ‘* leave nothing undone to prevent the mischief of such a 
system.” On the 9th of April, he heard of the proceedings of the go- 
vernment against some of his old associates in Ireland: ‘* My heart,” 
he says, ‘* is hardening hourly, and I satisfy myself now, at once, on 
points which would have staggered me twelve months ago. The Irish 
aristocracy are putting themselves into a state of nature with the peo- 
ple, and let them take the consequences. They show no mercy, and 
they deserve none, If ever I have the power, I will most heartily 
concur in making them a dreadful example. I am to meet Madgett 
on this business to-day; but, see the consequences of delay! We 
have already lost, perhaps, the two most useful men in Ireland in 
their respective departments, Sweetman and Keogh. Unhappy is the 
man, or the nation, whose destiny depends on the will of another! 
This blow has deranged my system terribly, The government here in- 
sist on sending somebody to Ireland. Keogh was the very principal 
person whom such a messenger ought to see: he is confined in a pri- 
son. lLobserve, in the same paper, that several other persons have 
been obliged to abseond, to avoid imprisonment. I have no doubt 
but that the most active and useful of my friends are of the number, 
This is a gloomy day. What if this indiscriminate persecution were 
to provoke a senmemhaiehems as in 1641? The thing is not impossible, 
Oh! France! France! what do you not deserve to suffer, if you per- 
mit this crisis to escape you! Poor Ireland! Well, it does not sig- 
nify whining or croking, and 1 am sworn never to despair; but the 
slowness of the people here, if they really have the means to act, is 
beyond all human suffering; if they have not, we must submit; but 
it is dreadful to think of it. Dined to-day in the Champs Elysées with 
Madgett, and a person of the name of Aherne, a physician, who is to 
be sent to Ireland. Explained to him my sentiments as to the con- 
duct he should adopt there, and particularly cautioned him against 
writing a syllable, or carrying a single scrape of a pen with him; 
pointed out to him the persons whom he is to see and speak to, at the 
same time I fear many of the most useful are either in prison, or con- 
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cealing themselves. This comes of delays; but that is no fault of 
mine. I like Aherne very well; he seems a cool man with good re- 
publican sentiments. He has been already employed in Scotland. 
Apropos, of Scotland: there is some scheme going on there, as I col- 
lected from hints which dropped from him and Madgett; but what it 
is 1 know not, nor did I inquire. My opinion is, that nothing will 
ever be done there, unless we first begin in Ireland. If we succeed, 
John Bull will have rather a troublesome neighbour of us. We shall 
be within eighteen miles of him. Aherne is to call on me to-morrow 
morning, in order to talk over the business of his mission at length, 
and I am to give him some memorandums, which I will advise him 
to commit to memory, and then burn them, by all means. TI should 
have observed in its place, that I went at twelve o’clock to Clarke, 
and brought him the newspaper containing the account of Keogh’s 
arrest, with a translation of the article in French for Carnot, which I 

ot Sullivan to make. Clarke was just going off to the Directory, so 

had hardly time to speak a word to him. I wished to speak to Car- 
not myself, and I could see Clarke was not at all desirous that I 
should have an opportunity. D n such pitiful jealous vanity! 
Every man here must do every thing himself. I have found this un- 
worthy sentiment in every one of them, except Carnot. First, the 
minister is disobliged because I go to Carnot; then Madgett would 
be huffed, if he dared, because I go to Clarke; and now Clarke, 
truly, wants to thrust himself between me and his principal. Please 
God, he shall not, though! If I want to see Carnot, I will see him, 
or I will be refused.” 

The slowness with which the business proceeded, and the igno- 
rance which impeded it, provoked him sadly: “ Well, well,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ wretched, I again repeat it, is the nation whose independ- 
ence hangs on the will of another. Clarke has also some doubts, as 
to my report on the influence of the Irish priests, whom he dreads a 
good deal; and this is founded on his own observation, in a visit he 
paid to Ireland in the year 1789. That is to say, a Frenchman just 
peeps into the country for an instant, seven years ago, and then, in 
the heat of the revolution, sets up his opinion against mine, who have 
been on the spot, who have attentively studied and been confiden- 
tially employed, and to whom nothing relating to Catholic affairs 
could possibly be a secret. That is reasonable and modest in my 
friend Clarke. He likewise catechised Aherne, as to the chance of 
our preferring monarchy for our form of government, in case of a 
successful revolution ; adding, that, in such a case, we should, of 
course, consult the French government in our choice. This is selling 
the bear’s skin with a vengeance. I wonder does he seriously think 
that, if we succeeded, we should come post to Paris to consult him, 
General Clarke, a handsome smooth-faced young man, as to what 
we should do. I can assure him we should not. When he spoke to 
me on this head, he was more reasonable, for he said it was indifferent 
to the French republic what form of government we adopted, provided 
we secured our independence. It seems now he is more sanguine, 
but I, for one, will never be accessory to subjecting my country to 
the control of France, merely to get rid of that of England. We are 
able enough to take care of ourselves, if we were once afloat; Or, if 
we are not, we deserve to sink. So much for Clarke. As to his 
confrere, the other commis, Ysabeau, who has got into this business 
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God knows how! (for I do not) it is still more provoking. Aherne 
tells me he is a blockhead; but, if he had ever such talents, how the 
devil can he give instructions on a subject of which he is utterly ig- 
norant? I suppose he will hardly be inspired on the occasion. Well, 
poor Ireland! poor Ireland! here you are, at the mercy of two 
clerks, utterly incapable, supposing them honest; if they be not (and 
who knows?) itis still worse.” 

He now begins to suspect Clarke’s sincerity, and thinks that he is 
influenced by his regard for the Duke of Ormond and Lord Cahir, 
to both of whom he was remotely allied. In consequence of this 
he called upon Carnot, and was mortified to find the business no 
further advanced than it had been three months before: ‘ I fear,” he 
says, ‘‘ all my exertions, and sacrifices, and hopes, will come to 
nothing at last. Well, if it should be so, I hope I shall be able to 
bear it; but it iscruel. I begin now to think of my family and cot- 
tage again. I fancy it will be my lot at last to bury them and my- 
self in the back woods of America. My poor little boys! I had al- 
most begun to entertain hopes of being able to rescue them from that 
obscurity, and, above all things, to place my wife and our dear Maria 
in a situation more worthy of them; but, if I cannot, I must submit; 
it is at least no fault of mine; I think I have left nothing on my part 
undone, or untried, or unhazarded. If I have to go back to the 
woods, | must see and inveigle P. P. out with me, otherwise I shall 
be in great solitude. Perhaps Mr. William Browne* is at home be- 
fore me; athome! And is that to be our home after all? Well, if 
it must, it must. From this day, I will gradually diminish the little 
hope I had begun to form. I suppose another month at most will 
decide our fate, and if that decision be adverse, I will then try the 
justice and generosity of the French government, in my own particu- 
larcase. If they make me compensation, so; if they do not, I have 
nothing to do but to submit, and return in the first vessel to America. 
At least, I shall be sure of tranquillity and happiness in the bosom 
of my family, especially if 1 can catch P. P. and Mr. William 
Browne. I willnow wait to see what they will do with Aherne. If 
they despatch him promptly, the business may yet revive. If they 
delay him, or send a person of Clarke’s choosing, I shall look on it 
as utterly desperate, and take my measures accordingly.” 

‘* June 20. To-day is my birth-day: I am thirty-three years old. 
At that age Alexander had conquered the world; and at that age 
Wolfe had completed his reputation, and expired in the arms of vic- 
tory. Well, it is not my fault, if 1 am not as great a man as Alex- 
ander or Wolfe. I have as good dispositions for glory as either of 
them, but I labour under two small obstacles at least—want of ta- 
lents and want of opportunities ; neither of which, I confess, I can 
help. Allons! nous verrons. If 1 succeed here, I may make some 
noise in the world yet; and, what is better, the cause to which I am 
devoted is so just, that 1 have not one circumstance to reproach my- 
self with. I will endeavour to keep myself as pure as I can, as to 
the means; as to the end, it is sacred—the liberty and independence 
of my country first, the establishment of my wife, and of our darling 
babies, next; and last, I hope, a well-earned reputation. I am sure 
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Tam doing my very best here, as, indeed, I have endeavoured to do 
all along. ‘ [am not idle, but the ebbs and flows of fortune’s tide 
cannot be calculated.’ I will push every thing here as far as I can 
make it go.” 

‘693. Called on Clarke in the morning, and found him in high 
good humour. He tells me that he has mentioned my business to 
Carnot, and that within a month | may expect an appointment in 
the French army. This is glorious! He asked me, would I choose 
to serve in the cavalry or infantry? I said it was equal to me, and 
referred it to him to fix me in the most eligible situation. I fancy it 
will be in the cavalry, ‘ fora captain of horse never takes off his hat.’ 
He then told me that he was at liberty to acquaint me so far, as that 
the business, and even the time, were determined on by the direc- 
tory, and the manner only remained under discussion”’ * * * * 
‘* | have now not fifty ducats in the world! but, hang it, that does 
not signify ; am I not going to be an officer in the French service? 
I believe | might have been a little more economical, but I am sure 
notmuch. I brought with me one hundred louis to France, and they 
willhavelasted me just six months, by the time they are run out; after 
all, that is no great extravagance. Besides, ‘ a fool and his money 
are soon parted.’ Poor Pat was never much noted for his discretion 
on that point, and I am in some things as arrant an Irishman 
as ever stood on the Pont Neuf. I think [ have made as good a de- 
fence as the nature of the case will admit, and I leave it to all the 
world whether I am not fairly excusable for any little dedommage- 
ment which I can lay hold on, seeing the sacrifices I have made thus 
far, the services which | hope I shall at last have rendered my coun- 
try, and especially the dreary and tristful solitude to which I have de- 
voted myself in Paris, where | have not formed a single connexion 
but with the persons indispensably necessary to the success of our 
business.” 

«26. * * © The Whig Club, I see, are taking up the condi- 
tion of the labouring poor. They are getting frightened, and their 
guilty consciences will not let them sleep. I suppose they will act 
like the gentry of Meath, who, for fear of the Defenders, raised their 
workmen’s wages from eight-pence to a shilling per day, but took 
care at the same time to raise the rent of their hovels, and the grass 
for their cows, in the same proportion, so that at the end of the year 
the wretched peasant was not a penny the richer. Such is the ho- 
nesty of the squirearchy of Ireland. No! no! it is we who will bet- 
ter the condition of the labouring poor, if ever we get into that coun- 
try; itis we that will humble the pride of that execrable and con- 
temptible corps, the country gentlemen of Ireland. I know not whe- 
ther I most hate or despise them, the tyrants of the people and 
slaves of the government. Well, 1 must not put myself in a passion 
aboutthem. I have not, however, forgotten the attack made on my 
honour by Mr. Grattan, nor that intended on my life by Mr. G. Pon- 
sonby. I fancy I shall stand as high one day as either of those illus- 
trious Whigs. If I do, I hope I shall act as becomes me. 1 amin 
a good humour to-day; I do not know why. Huzza, generally! 
Vive la republique !”’ 

“28, * * * JT have a fine spot of ground here, clear before 
me, for castle-building, but I will not be in two great a hurry to lay 
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- the first stone. Ihave not got my commission yet, and it will be 


quite time enough when I am colonel to begin dreaming of being an 
ambassador. ‘ Acolonel of horse in the service of the republic?’ Is 
it not most curious? Well, after all, I begin to believe my adven- 
tures are a little extraordinary. Eighteen months ago, it was a mil- 


- lion to one that I should be hanged as a traitor, and now I am like 


to enter the country in which I was not thought worthy to live, at 
the head of a regiment of horse. It is singular. P. P. used always 
to be foretelling great things, and I never believed him, yet a part of 
his prophecy seems likely to be verified. He said that I had more 
talents, and would make a greater figure than Plunkett or Burrowes. 
For the talents, ‘ negatur,’ but, for the figure, the devil puts it into 
my head sometimes that he was right. I am very well pleased with 
myself this morning, as I believe the track of these memorandams will 
prove. My name may be spoken of yet, and I trust there is nothing, 
thus far, attached to it of which I need be ashamed. If ever I come 
to be a great man, let me never forget two things :—The honour of 
masters of the General Committee, whorefused to sacrifice me to the 
requisition of Mr. Grattan; and the friendship, I may say, of the 
whole town of Belfast, at the moment of my departure into exile. 
These are two instances of steadiness and spirit, under circumstances 
peculiarly trying, which do honour to them, to me, and to our com- 
mon nature. I never will forget them.” 

On the 6th of July, he heard, for the first time, that Hoche, then 
the greatest general of the age, was on his way to Paris, preparatory 
to his undertaking the command of the Irish expedition, now decided 
upon. ‘* All this,” writes Tone, in his diary, “is very good. I 
shall be glad to be introduced to Hoche; it looks like serious busi- 
ness. Clarke also told me he wanted to have my commission expe- 
dited instantly by the minister of war, but that Carnot had decided 
to wait for Hoche. I told him it was the same to me, and also begged 
to know when he expected Hoche. He replied, ‘every day.’ I 
then took occasion to mention the state of my finances, that in two 
or three days I should be run out, and relied upon him to prevent my 
falling into difficulties. He asked me, could I carry on the war 
some little time longer? I answered, I could not, for that I did not 
know a soul in Paris, but the government. He seemed a little taken 
aback at this, by which I see that money is not their forte at present. 
Hang it for me! I am sure I wish there was not a guinea in the world, 
So here I am, with exactly two louis in my exchequer, negotiating 
with the French government, and planning revolutions, I must sa 
it is truly original. ‘ Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. That is not true as to me, for my passion increases, as my 
funds diminish. I reckon I am the poorest ambassador to-day in 
Paris, but that gives me no great concern. Huzza! Vive la Re- 
publique! ‘When Christmas comes about again, oh then I shall 
have money.” 

At length Hoche arrived. 

“12 Battleof Aughrim. AsI was sitting in my cabinet, studying 
my tactics, a person knocked at the door, who, on opening it, proved 
to be a dragoon of the third regiment. He brought me a note from 
Clarke, informing me that the persom he mentioned was arrived, and 
desired to see me at one o’clock. I ran off directly to.the Laxem- 
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bourg, and was shown into Fleury’s cabinet, where I remained till three, 
when the door opened, and a very handsome well-made young fellow, 
in a brown coat and nankeen pantaloons, entered and said, ‘ Vous vous 
étes le citoyen Smith?’ I thought he was a chef de bureau, and re- 
plied, ‘ Oui, citoyen, Pig m’appelle Smith.’ He said, ‘ Vous appeliez, 
aussi, je crois, Wolfe Tone?’ 1 replied, ‘ Out, citoyen, c’est mon veri- 
- table nom” ‘ Eh bien, replied he, ‘je suisle General Hoche.’ At 
these words. I mentioned, that I had, for a long time, been desirous 
of the honour I now enjoyed, to find myself in his company. He 
then said, he presumed I was the author of the memorandums which 
had been transmitted to him. I said I was. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
there are one or two points on which I want to consult you; and he 
proceeded to ask me, in case of the landing being effected, might he 
rely upon finding provisions, and particularly bread? I said it would 
be impossible to make any arrangements in Ireland, previous to the 
landing, because of the surveillance of the government; but, if that 
were once accomplished, there would be no want of provisions; 
that Ireland abounded in cattle, and, as for bread, I saw by the 
Gazette, that there was not only no deficiency of corn, but that she 
was able to supply England, in a great degree, during the late alarm- 
ing scarcity in that country; and I assured him, that, if the French 
were once in lreland, he might rely, that, whoever wanted bread, 
they should not want it.—He seemed satisfied with this, and pro- 
ceeded to ask me, might we count upon being able to form a provisory 
government, either of the Catholic Committee, mentioned im my me- 
morials, or of the chiefs of the defenders? 1 thought I saw an open- 
ing here, to come at the number of troops intended for us, and re- 
plied, that would depend on the force which might be landed ; if that 
force were but trifling, | could not pretend to say how they might 
act; but, if it were considerable, I had no doubt of their co-operation, 
‘ Undoubtedly,’ replied he, ‘men will not sacrifice themselves when 
they do not see a reasonable prospect of support; but, if 1 go, you 
may be sure I will go in sufficient force.’ He then asked, did I think 
ten thousand men would decide them? I answered, undoubtedly, but 
that, early in the business, the minister had spoken to me of two thou- 
sand, and that I had replied, that such a number could effect nothing. 
‘No,’ replied he, ‘they would be overwhelmed, before any one 
could join them.’ I was glad to hear him give this opinion, as it was 
precisely what I had stated to the minister; and I repeated, that, 
with the force he mentioned, I could have no doubt of support and 
co-operation, sufficient to form a provisory government. He then 
asked me, what I thought of the priests, or was it likely they would 
give us any trouble? I replied, I certainly did not calculate on their 
assistance, but neither did I think they would be able to give us any 
effectual opposition; that their influence over the minds of the common 
people was exceedingly diminished of late, and I instanced the case 
of the defenders, so often mentioned in my memorials, and in these 
memorandums. I explained all this, at some length, to him, and con- 
cluded by saying that, in prudence, we should avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, shocking their prejudices unnecessarily, and that, with common 
discretion, I thought we might secure their neutrality at least, if not 
their support. I mentioned this merely as my opinion, but.added, 
that in the contrary event, I was satisfied it would be absolutely mm- 
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possible for them to take the people out of our hands. We then came to 
the army. He asked me how I thought they would act? I replied, for 
the regulars 1 could not pretend to say, but that they were wretched 
bad troops; for the militia, I hoped and believed that, when we were 
once organized, they would not only not oppose us, but come over to 
the cause of their country en masse ; nevertheless, I desired him to 
calculate on their opposition, and make his arrangements accordingly<; 
that it was the safe policy, and, if it became necessary, was so much 
gained. He said he would, undoubtedly, make his arrangements, 
so as to leave nothing to chance that could be guarded against ; that 
he would come in force, and bring great quantities of arms, ammunition, 
stores, and artillery ; and, for his own reputation, see that all the ar- 
raugements were made on aproper scale. I was very glad tohear him 
speak thus; it sets my mind at ease on divers points. He then said 
there was one important point remaining, on which he desired to be 
satisfied, and that was, what form of government we should adopt, in the 
event of our success? I was going to answer him with great earnest- 
ness, when General Clarke entered, to request we would come to 
dinner with Citizen Carnot. We accordingly adjourned the conver- 
sation to the apartment of the president, where we found Carnot and 
one or two more. Hoche, after some time, took me aside, and re- 
peated the question. I replied, ‘ most undoubtedly a republic.’ He 
asked again, ‘are you sure” I said, ‘as sure as I can be of any 
thing : I know nobody in Ireland who thinks of any other system, nor 
do I believe there is any body who dreams of monarchy.’ He then 
asked me, ‘is there no danger of the Catholics setting up one of their 
chiefs for king?’ I replied, ‘ not the smallest, and that there were no 
chiefs amongst them of that kind of eminence. This is the old busi- 
ness again, but I believe [ satisfied Hoche; it looks well to see him 
so anxious on that topic, on which he pressed me more than on all 
the others. Carnot joined us here, with a pocket-map of Ireland ip 
his hand, and the conversation became pretty general between Clarke, 
Hoche, and him, every one else having left the room. I. said 
scarcely any thing, as 1 wished to listen. Hoche related to Carnot 
the substance of what had passed between him and me. Whew he 
mentioned his anxiety as to bread, Carnot laughed, and said, ‘ There 
is plenty of beef in iodiantes if you cannot get bread, you must eat 
beef.’ I told him, I hoped they would find enough of both; adding, 
that within the last twenty years, Ireland had become a great corn 
country ; so that, at present, it made a considerable article in her ex- 
They then proceeded to confer ; but I found it difhcult to fol- 
w them, as it was in fact a suite of former conversations, at which 
I had not assisted, and, besides, they spoke with the :apidity of 
Frenchmen. I collected, however, if I am, right, that there will 
be two landings; one (from Holland), near Belfast, and the other 
(from Brittany), in Connaught; that there will be, as I suppose, in 
both embarkations, not less than ten, nor more than fifteen thousand 
men.—Twelve thousand was mentioned; but I did not hear any time 
specified. Carnot said, ‘ it will be,.to be sure, a most brilliant opera- 
tion.” And well he may'say so, if he succeeds. We then went to 
dinner, which was very well served, without being laxurious. . We 
had two courses and a dessert. There were present about sixteen or 
eighteen persons, including Madame Carnot, her sister, and sister-in- 
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law ; Carnot, his brother, Hoche, Truguet, the minister of marine, 
Clarke, two or three officers, and Legarde, the Seeretaire General, | 
sateby Hoche. After coffee was served, we rose, and Carnot, Hoche, 
Truguet, Lacuée, and Clarke, retired to a cabinet, and held a council 
on Irish affairs, which lasted from six to nine o’clock. In the mean 
time, I walked with Legarde in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
where we listened to a symphony performed in the apartments of La 
Reveilliere Lepaux, who 1s lodged over Carnot. Legarde tells me 
that La Keveilliere has concerts continually, and that music is his 
great resource after the fatigues of his business, which are immense, 
At nine the council broke up, and I walked away with Clarke; he 
said every thing was now settled, and that he had himself much 
trouble to bring every thing to bear, but that at last he had succeeded. 


‘Il wished him joy most sincerely, and fixing to call upon him to- 


morrow at twelve, we parted.—This was a grand day ; 1 dined with 
the president of the executive directory of France, beyond all com- 
parison the most illustrious station in Europe. I am very proud of it, 
because it has come fairly in the line of my duty, and I have made 
no unworthy sacrifices to obtain it. I like Carnot extremely, and 
Hoche, I think, yet better.” 

The next day’s reflections are not less in character. ‘‘ 1 cannot help 
this morning thinking of Gil Blas, when he was secretary to the Duke 
of Lerma. Yesterday I dined with Carnot, and to-day I should be 
puzzled to raise a guinea! I am almost on my last louis, and my 
commission is not yet made out, though Clarke tells me it is done; 
but I will never believe him till I have it in my hand, I will push 
him to-day, that is positive. Allons! Saw Clarke; nothing new; 
my commission not yet come. I charged Clarke with great vigour, 
and he promised positively for the day after to-morrow, at farthest. 
So I must wait, and I am tired of waiting. Hoche called for a 
moment on Clarke, to say that he had no further questions to propose 
to me. So matters rest! 

‘©18. Rose early this morning, and wrote a threatening letter to 
Citizen Carnot, telling him, ‘if he did not put five pounds in a sartin 
place, {!? It is written in French, and I have a copy. God 
forgive me for calling it French, for I believe, properly speaking, it 
is no language; however, he will understand that money is the drift 
of it, and that is the main point. Called at twelve on Clarke. At 
last he has got my brevet from the minister at war. It is for the rank 
of Chef de Brigade, and bears date the 1st Messidor, (June 19th). 
It remains now to be signed by Carnot and Legarde, which will be 
done to-day, and to-morrow, at nine, I am to pass muster. Clarke 
embraced me on giving me the brevet, and saluted me as a brother 
officer; so did Fleury, and my heart was so full, I could hardly reply 
to either of them. I am as proud as Punch. Who would have 
thought this, the day I left the Lough of Belfast? I would have 
thought it, and I did think it. That is manly and decided, as P. P. 
used to say. I now write myself Chef de Brigade, ‘in any bill, bond, 
quittance, or obligation—Armigero.? Huzza! huzza!” 

His conversation, on this day, with Clarke, was not a little singular. 
Tone, after refusing to allow the French any direct influence in Ire- 
land, in case of success, proceeds to note: ‘* Clarke then went on to 
say, they had no security for what form of government we might 
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adopt, in case of success. I replied, I had no security to offer but 
my decided opinion, that we should establish a republic. He ob- 
jected, that we might establish an aristocratic republic, like that of 
Genoa. I assured him the aristocracy of Ireland were not such 
favourites with the people, that we should spill our blood to establish 
their power. He then said, ‘ perhaps, after all, we might choose a 
king; that there was no security against that but speculation, and 
that the people of Ireland were in general very ignorant.’ 1 asked 
him, in God’s name, whom should we choose, or where should we go 
to look fora king? He said, ‘ may be, the Duke of York.’ I as- 
sured him, that he, or his aid-de-camp, Fleury, who was present, had 
full as great, and indeed a much better chance, than his royal high- 
ness; and I added, that we neither loved the English people in 
general, nor his majesty’s family in particular, so well as to shsdes 
one of them for our king, supposing, what was not the case, that the 
superstition of royalty yet hung about us. As to the ignorance of 
our peasantry, I admitted it was in general too true, thanks to our 
execrable government, whose policy it was to keep them in a state of 
barbarism; but I could answer for the information of the Dissenters, 
who were thoroughly enlightened, and sincere republicans, and who, 
I had no doubt, would direct the public sentiment in framing a govern- 
ment. He then asked, was there nobody among ourselves that had 
any chance, supposing the tide should set in favour of monarchy? I 
replied, ‘not one.’ He asked, ‘ would the Duke of Leinster, for ex- 
ample?’ I replied, ‘no: that every body loved and liked the Duke, 
because he was a good man, and always resided and spent his fortune 
in Ireland; but that he by no means possessed that kind of character, 
or ‘alents, which might elevate him to such a station.’ He then 
asked me again, ‘could I think of nobody?’ I replied, ‘I could not: 
that Lord Moira was the only person I could recollect, who might 
have had the least chance, but that he had blown his reputation to 
pieces by accepting a command against France; and, after him, there 
was nobody.’ ‘ Well,’ said Clarke, ‘may be, after all, you will 
choose one of your own leaders; who knows but it may be yourself?” 
I replied, ‘ we had no leaders of a rank or description likely to arrive 
at that degree of eminence; and, as to myself, I neither had the desire 
nor the talents to aspire so high.” Well, that is enough of royalty for 
the present, We then, for the hundredth time, beat over the old 
ground about the priests, without, however, starting any fresh ideas ; 
and I summed up all by telling him, that, as to religion, my belief was, 
we should content ourselves with pulling down the establishment, 
without setting up any other; that we should have no state religion, 
but let every sect pay their own clergy voluntarily; and that, as to 
royalty and aristocracy, they were both odious in Ireland to that 
degree, that I apprehended much more a general massacre of the 
gentry, and a distribution of the entire of their property, than the 
establishment of any form of government that would perpecuate their 
influence; that I hoped this massacre would not happen, and that J, 
for one, would de all that lay in my power to prevent it, because I did 
not like to spill the blood, even of the guilty; at the same time, that the 
pride, cruelty, and oppression of the Irish aristocracy were so great, 
that apprehended every excess from the just resentment of the 
people.” 
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Ile now prepared to join tho French army, under Hoche, and, pre. 
viously to leaving town, called upon his general, who received him 
after a very flattering manner, assuring him that he should immediately 
be promoted to the rank of adjutant-general. ‘I returned him,” 
Tone says, ** a thousand thanks; and he proceeded to ask me, ¢ did 
I think it was likely that the men of property, or any of them, wished 


for a revolution in Ireland? J replied, ‘ most certainly not,’ and that 


he should reckon on all the opposition that class could give him; that, 
however, it was possible that, when the’ business was once com- 
menced, some of them might join us on Sere but that it would 
be sorely against their real sentiments. He then asked me, ‘ do you 
know Arthur O’Connor?’ TI replied, I did, and that I entertained the 
highest opinion of his talents, sewer a and patriotism. He asked 
me, ‘did he not some time ago make an explosion in the Irish Par- 
liament?’ I replied, he made the ablest and honestest speech, to my 
mind, that ever was made in thathouse. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ will he 


join us?’ IT answered, I hoped, as he was ‘foncierement Irlandais,’ 


that he undoubtedly would. So it seems O’Connor’s speech is well 
known here. If ever I meet him, as I hope I may, [I will tell him 
what Hoche said, and the character that he bears in France. It must 
be highly gratifying to his feelings. Hoche then went on to say, 
‘there is a lord in your country (1 was a little surprised at this 
beginning, knowing, as [ do, what stuff our Irish peers are made of) ; 
he is son to a duke; is he not apatriot?” | immediately smoked my 
lover, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and gave Hoche a very good account 
of him. He asked me then about the duke. I replied, that I hoped 
for his assistance, or at least neutrality, if the business were once 
commenced. He then mentioned Fitzgibbon, of all men in the world. 
I endeavoured to do him justice, as I had to the others he spoke of; 
and I helieve I satishted Hoche that we will not meet with prodigious 
assistance from his majesty’s Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. He 
proceeded to ask me, ‘ what quantity of arms would be necessary ” 
I replied, the more the better, as we should find soldiers for as many 
firelocks as France would send us. He then told me, he had 
demanded eighty thousand, but was sure of fifty thousand. This isa 
piece of good news, I answered, with fifty thousand stand to begin 
with, we should soon have all the arms in the nation in our hands; 
adding, that I had the strongest hopes the militia, who composed the 
only real force in Ireland, would give us no opposition. We then 
spoke of the aristocracy of Ireland, and I assured him, as I had done 
Clarke, that what I apprehended was, not the aggrandizement but the 
massacre of that body, from the just indignation of the people, whom 
they have so Jong and so cruelly oppressed ; adding, that it was what 
I sincerely deprecated, but what I feared was too likely to happen. 
He said, certainly the spilling of blood was at all times to be avoided, 
as much as possible; that he did conceive, in such explosions as that 
which was likely to take place in Ireland, it was not to be supposed 
but that some individuals would be sacrificed; but the less the better: 
and it was much wiser to secure the persons of those I mentioned, or 
to suifer them to emigrate to England, as they would, no doubt, be 


ready to do, than to put them to death; in which I most sincerely 
agreed, for I am like parson Adams, ‘I do not desire to have the 
blood even of the wicked upon me.” Hoche mentioned, also, that 
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great mischief had been done to the principles of liberty, and ad- 
ditional difficulties thrown in the way of the French revolution, by 
the quantity of blood spilled: ‘for,’ added he, ‘ when you guillotine a 
man, you get rid of an individual, it is true; but then you make all 
his friends and connexions. enemies for ever to the government :”—a 
sentence well worth considering. I am heartily glad to find Hoche 
of this humane temperament, because I hope t am humane myself, — 
and trust we shall be able to prevent unnecessary bloodshed in 
Ireland, which I shall, most sincerely, exert my best endeavours to 
do. He then desired me to call on him every two or three days, at 
seven o'clock, at which time I might be sure to find him disengaged; 
adding, that he did not wish to mix me with the crowd; and, after, 
several expressions of civility and attention on his part, all which I 
set down to the credit of my country, we parted. I like Hoche more 
and more. He is one of the pleasantest fellows I ever conversed 
with; possessing a fine manly mind, and a fine manly figure.”’ 

«27. Clarke tells me this morning, that the Directory have ordered 
me three months’ pay, thatis, ‘ tant de pris sur [ennemi,’ but I am 
forced to borrow 501. from Monroe, which grieves me sorely, for it is 
breaking in still more on the sacred funds of my little family; it is, 
however, unavoidable, as I cannot go down to quarters without some 
money in my pocket. Went to the Champ de Mars to see the Féte 
de la Liberté; very superb—but 1 am not in a humour to relish fées, 
| want to be off; and my impatience is still growing greater, the 
nearer the time — Paris is as bad to me now, as Havre 
was the first week of my arrival. Apropos! it is extremely attentive 
of Hoche to take me with him; I believe 1 am not sufficiently: sen- 
sible of it. The factis, | am surprised myself at the sang froid with 
which I regard the progress of my business here: so infinitely beyond 
my expectations. I had very little expectation of success the day I 
left Sandy Hook; and in fact I came merely to discharge a duty. 
Things have turned out miraculously, tobe sure. Think of my being 
at a council of war with Carnot, Hoche, and Clarke; of my rank of 
Chef de Brigade; of my travelling now with Hoche, besides what 
yet may follow! It is absolutely like a romance. There is one 
thing I must say for myself:—on reviewing my conduct in France, | 
do not see an indiscretion with which I have to charge myself. I 
think in my conscience I have conducted myself very well. I have, 
to be sure, laboured very hard in this business, 

‘There is another thing I wish to remark here. I owe unspeak- 
able obligations, and such as I can never repay, to my masters of the 
General Committee; I have, in consequence, never lost sight of their 
honour or their interests here, as will appear from my memorials 
delivered to the executive directory, in which I have endeavoured to 
make them the basis of the national legislature. If that succeeds, L 
Shall have been instrumental in throwing a great game into their 
hands; and I hope and believe they will bave talents and spirit to 
support it. At any rate, I have, I think, done my duty by them; — 
and in part, at least, acquitted the debt of gratitude 1 owed them. 
I will never forget their behaviour to me in the hour of my persecu- 
tion, and their heroic refusal to sacrifice me at the requisition of 
Grattan and the Whigs. If I contribute to seat them in the places 
of the aforesaid Whigs, it will be a proof that with parties (1 may say 
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with nations), as well as with individuals, honour and honesty will 
ever be found to be ultimately the true policy.” 

He was now all impatience to be en route, yet on the 1st of August 
he says—‘‘ ‘Oh merry be the first, and merry be the last, and me 
bethefirstof August.’ This is a sprightly beginning, however. [ am 
plaguy musical this morning, but God knows the heart! Called on 
Clarke from mere idleness; did not see him; but, coming out, met 
General Hoche, who took me in his carriage to General Cherin, 
with whom I am to travel. On the way, I told Hoche that I hoped 
the glory was reserved for him to amputate the right hand of England 
for ever; and I mentioned the immense resources, in all respects, 
especially in men and provisions, which Ireland furnished to that 
country, and of which | trusted we were now on the eve of depriving 
her. Hoche observed, that his only anxiety was about finding sub- 
sistence for the troops. I replied, as to that, I hoped there would 
be no difficulty; that it was Ireland which victualled the navy, the 
West Indies, and the foreign garrisons of England: and I reminded 
him of what I had before communicated, that, in the late scarcity, so 
far from difficulties at home, she exported vast quantities of corn to 
that country. I might have added, but it did not occur to me, that 
we are now on the eve of harvest; so, I am sure we shall find abund- 
ance of every thing. I went on to say, that my difficulty was not 
how to subsist, but how to get there, for that I dreaded that eternal 


fleet. Hoche laid his hand on my arm, and said, ‘ ne craignez rien, 


nous y irons; vous pouvez y compter ; ne craignez rien!’ I answered, 
that being so, I had not a doubt of our success. Hoche then asked 
me, ‘who are these Orange-boys?’ I explained the term to him, 
adding, that as to them it was an affair of no consequence, which we 
would settle in three days after our arrival. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ ce west 
rien.’ 1 then told him, I hoped he would take care to have a sufli- 
ciency of cannoniersjand artillery, with which we are quite unprovided. 
‘You may depend upon it,’ said he, ‘that I will bring enough, and 
of the best, particularly the artillerie legére. 

‘« He then asked me, had we many great plains in Ireland? I said 
not: that, in general, the face of the country was intersected with 
fences, and I described the nature of an Irish ditch and hedge to him. 
By this time we arrived at Cherin’s, who was indisposed and in bed. 
I was introduced by Hoche; and I remember now he is one of the 
generals with whom I dined at Carnot’s. After a short conversation, 
in which it was fixed that we set off from the 7t!i to the 10th, I took 
my leave, Hoche and Cherin desiring me to call on them in the mean 
time, without the ceremony of sending up my name, which is civil of 
them. So, now I have ‘ les petites enirées.’” 

At length the hour of departure arrived; and he quitted Paris, at 
three o’clock, on the 17th of August. ‘It is now,” he writes, 
«exactly seven months and five days since I arrived there—-a very 
important era in my life: whether if was for good or evil to my 
country and to myself, the event must determine; but I can safely 
say, I have acted, all through, to the very best of my conscience and 
judifincnt: and I think I have not conducted myself ill. 1 certainly 
did not expect, on my arrival, to have succeeded as well as I have 
done: and I have been under some difficulties at times, having not 4 
soul to advise or communicate with. Ihave now done with Paris, 
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at least for some time, and God knows whether I shall ever revisit it; 
but, at all events, I shall ever look back on the time I spent there 
with the greatest satisfaction. I believe there is no part of my con- 
duct that [ need wish to recall, at least with regard to business. As 
to pleasure or amusement, I had very little. I formed, and en- 
deavoured to form, no connections. I visited and was visited by. 
nobody, French or foreigner; and left Paris, after seven months’ 
residence, without being acquainted with a single family. That is 
singular enough. The theatres formed my grand resource against 
the monotony of my situation; but, on the whole, I passed my time 
dull enough. Well, if ever L return, 1 will make myself amends. 
I am now like the Turkish spy, ‘ who passed forty-five years at 
Paris, without being known or suspected.’ I dare say Mr. Pitt knew 
I was there, as close as I kept; if he did, it was by no fault or 
indiscretion of mine. It is singular enough, that, having passed my 
time in a manner so monotonus, and not leaving behind me a single 
person whom, on the score of personal regard, I had reason to regret, 
I yet quit Paris with something like reluctance. But I made that 
remark before. Allons! I am now afloat again: let us see what will 
come of this voyage.” 

On joining the army of the west, Tone became acquainted with 
Colonel Shee, a veteran of sixty, who was enthusiastic in forwardin 
the Irish expedition. Hoche made every possible exertion; a 
while at Brest, expediting the reluctant managers of the marine affairs, 
an attempt was made upon his life, by an assassin. ‘The state of 
Tone’s mind, during the progress of preparation, is well depicted 
inhis diary. He cursed the Spaniards, for not co-operating; cursed 
the French naval officers, for being so culpably dilatory; and cursed 
the English fleet, lest they should intercept the armament. He did not, 
however, continue inactive. ‘‘ November 13, Went, by order of the 
general, among the prisoners of war at Pontanezen, near Brest, and of- 
fered their liberty to as many as were willing to serve aboard the French 
fleet. Sixty accepted the offer; fifty of whom were Irish. I made 
them drink heartily before they left the prison, and they were mus- 
tered and sent aboard the same evening. I never saw the national 
character stronger marked than in the careless gaiety of these poor 
fellows. Half naked and half starved as I found them, the moment 
that they saw the wine before them, all their cares were forgotten ; 
the instant I made the proposal, they accepted it without hesitation. 
The Englishmen balanced; and several of them asked, in the true 
style of their country, ‘ what would I give them? Itis but justice 
to others of them, to observe, that they said nothing should ever tempt 
them to fight against their king and country. I told them, they were 
perfectly at liberty to make their choice, as I put no constraint upon 
any man. Inthe event, of about one hundred English, ten men and 
boys offered themselves; and of about sixty Irish, fifty, as I have 
observed; not one Scotchman, though there were several in the prison. 
When I called for the wine, my English recruits begged for some- 
thing to eat at the same time, which I ordered for them. Poor Pat 
never thought of eating; but when his head was a little warm with 
the wine, he was very urgent to be permitted to go amongst the 
Englishmen, and flog those who refused to enter, which, of course, I 
prevented, though with some little difficulty. ‘ Arrah, blood an’ 
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ounds, captain dear, wont you let me have one knock at the blackguards’ 


I thought myself on Ormond Quay once more. Oh, if we once arrive 
safe on the other side, what soldiers will we make of our poor fellows! 
They all said “i hoped I was going with them, wherever it was. 
1 answered, I did not desire one man to go where [ was not ready to 
show the way; and they replied with three cheers. It is to be 
observed, that | never mentioned the object of the expedition; they 
entered the service merely from the adventurous spirit of the nation 
and their hatred of the English, without any idea that they had a 
chance of seeing Ireland again.” 

‘¢22. I have been hard at work these three or four days, recruiting 
and writing. I have picked up about twenty very stout hands, which 
makes eighty in all, and cost me five louis, which the Republic owes 
me. I have finished my address to the Irish people, one to the mi- 
litia, and one to the Irish seamen. They are all in the printer’s hands, 
and, to speak honestly, not one of them is any great things. I think 
I have lost the little facility in writing that I once had. The fact is, 
my mind is so anxious about our business, that I cannot write. I do 
not sleep at nights. The General has been ill with a severe pain in 
his bowels these three days; we were afraid at first he was poisoned, 
but it proved to be a false alarm: he was at the Comedie last night. 

‘¢ 23. I cannot imagine what delays us now, unless it be waiting 
for Richery, who is said to be coming up from Rochefort. Thou 
I have the strongest apprehensions we shall be intercepted ide 
English, still I wish we were at sea. There is nothing so terrible to 
me as suspense; and besides, the lives of my poor friends in Ireland 
are inextreme peril. God send we may be in time to save them, but I 
much fear it. Well, let me not think of that. If we fall in with the 
English, we must fight them at close quarters, and crowd our tops, 
~~ and quarter-decks, with musketry. It is our only chance, 

ut against superior numbers even this will not do. Those infernal 
Spaniards! They will pay dear for their folly; but what satisfaction 
is that to us? 1 was thinking last night of my poor little family, till 
I was as melancholy as a cat. God knows whether we shall ever 
meet again. If I reach Ireland in safety, and any thing befalls me 
after, 1 have not the least doubt my country will take care of them, 
and my boys will find a father in every good Irishman; but, if I 
should happen to be killed at sea, and the expedition should not suc- 
ceed, I dread to think on what may become of them. It is terrible! 
I rely on the goodness of Providence, which has often interposed to 
save us,—on the courage and prudence of my wife, and on the friend- 
ship of my brother, to protect them. My darling babies! I doat on 
them. I feel the tears gush into my eyes whenever I think of them. I 
repeat to myself a thousand times the last words I heard from their 
innocent little mouths. God Almighty bless and protect them!” 

On the 2nd of December he received an order to embark on board 
the Incomparable, of eighty guns, commanded by Captain Bedout, 
of whose courage and skill Tone makes honourable mention. Had 
his confreres been equally expert, the termination of the expedition 
might have been very different from what it was. As the wind con- 
tinued unfavourable, and as he thought it was highly probable that 
the English fleet was off Ushant, he proposed ‘‘ That three, or at 
most four, sail of the fastest-going ships sliould take advantage of the 
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first favourable moment (as a dark night and a strong gale from the 
north-east), and slip out with as many troops as they can carry, m- 
cluding at least a company of the Artillerie legere, steering such a 
course, as, though somewhat longer, should be most out of the way 
of the English fleet; that they should proceed round the coast of 
Ireland, keeping a good offing for fear of accidents, and land the men 
in the north, as near Belfast as possible. If we could land 2,000 
men in this manner, with as many stand of arms as we could carry 
beside, I have no doubt but in a week we would have possession : of 
the entire north of Ireland, and we could certainly maintain ourselves 
there for a considerable time, against all the force which eould be 
sent against us; the consequence of which would be, 1st, That the 
whole south would be disfurnished of troops, which would, of course, 
be sent against us; and I also am almost certain that the British fleet 
would directly quit its station off Brest, where it has been now cruiz- 
ing ten weeks, according to our accounts, as thinking that the mis- 
chief was already done, and that they were watching the stable when 
the steed was stolen ; in which case, the main embarkation might im- 
mediately set off, and, landing in the south, put the enemy between 
two fires, and so settle the business almost without a blow. If this 
scheme be adopted, it is absolutely necessary that no mortal should 
hear of it but Morard de Galles, Hoche, and Col. Shee. The reason 
of my wishing not to lose an instant, and, likewise, to make the at- 
tempt with 2,000 men, contrary to the opinion I have given elsewhere 
in these memorandums, is, that L have seen articles within these few 
days in the French papers, including, among others, a proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, dated November 9th, by which I 
see that the insurrection is ready every instant to explode in the north, 
and that they have gone so far as to break open the magazine in 
Belfast, and take by force ten barrels of powder. I dread, in conse- 
quence, their committing themselves before they are properly sup- 
ported.” , 

Hoche could not take upon himself to accede to this proposal, 
and accordingly Tone was compelled to live still in suspense, the 
elements continuing unfavourable. 

‘©12. The Etat Major came aboard last night; we are seven in 
the great cabin, including a lady in boy’s clothes, the wife of a com- 
missaire, one Ragoneau. By what I see, we have a regular army. of 
commissaries, who are going to Ireland to make their fortunes. If 
we arrive safe, [ think [ will keep my eye a little upon these gentle- 
men. In consequence of the arrival of Richery, our squadron will 
be augmented with two, if not three ships, and the army with 1,700 
men, which, with 13,400 already on board, will make 15,100—a force 
more than sufficient for our purpose, if, as 1 am always obliged 
to add, we have the good fortune to reach our destination in safety. 

‘14. To-day the signal is made to heave short and be ready to 
put to sea; the report is, we shall make sail at four o’clock. J 
am truly rejoiced at it. ‘ I do agnize a natural and prompt alacrity,’ 
Called on my friend Shee, who is better; he is able to-day to write 
a little. Recommended my wife and family to his friendship and 
oe in case of any thing happening to me. He promised me 

eartily to exert himself in their behalf; and I have no doubt he will 
keep his word; so [ have done all that is now in my power to da,” 
VOL. I. 3 R 
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*©15. At 11 o'clock this morning the signal was made to heave 
short, and I believe we are now going to sail in downright earnest, 
There is a signal also at the point for four sail of enemies in the 
offing ; it is most delicious weather, and the sun is as warm and as 
bright as in the month of May—‘ I hope,’ as Lord George Brilliant 
says, ‘he may not shine through somebody presently.” We are all in 
high spirits, and the troops are as gay as if they were going to a ball: 
with our 15,000, or, more correctly, 13,975 men, I would not have 
the least doubt of our beating 30,000 of such as will be opposed to 
us; that is to say, if we reach our destination. The signal is now 
flying to get under weigh, so, one way or other, the affair will be at 
last brought to a decision, and God knows how sincerely I rejoice at 
it. The wind is right aft. Huzza! At one we got under weigh, 
and stood out of the Goulet until three, when we cast anchor by sig- 
nal in the Bay de Camaret, having made about three leagues. Our 
ship, I think, would beat the whole fleet ; we passed, wiih easy sail, 
a frigate, La Surveillante, under her top-gallant sails, and nothing 
was able to come near us. We are now riding at single anchor, and 
I hope we shall set off to-morrow.” 

On the 17th they passed through the Raz, a dangerous and difficult 
pass, and next morning the expedition consisted of eighteen sail 
instead of forty-three : Hoche being aboard one of the missing ves- 
sels. On the 18th he writes, ‘* At nine this morning, a fog so thick 
that we cannot see a ship’s length before us. ‘ Hazy weather, mas- 
ter Noah ;’ d—n it, we may be, for aught I know, within a quarter 
of a mile of our missing ships, without knowing it; it is true we may 
also, by the same means, miss the English ; so it may be as well for 
good as evil, and I count firmly upon the fortune of the republic. 
How, after all, if we were not to join our companions? What 
will Grouchy and Bouvet determine? We are enough to make the 
attempt, but we must then steer for the north of Ireland. If it rested 
with me, [ would not hesitate a moment, and, as itis, I will certainly 
propose it, if I can find an opening : 


“ If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and, if to live, 
The tewer men, the greater share of honour.” 


This confounded fog continues without interruption. At night.— 
Foggy all day, and no appearance of our comrades. I asked Gene- 
ral Cherin what we should do in case they did not rejoin us. He 
said that he supposed General Grouchy would take the command 
with the troops we had with us, which, on examination, we found to 
amount to about 6,500 men. I need not say that I supported this idea 
with all my might. The captain has opened a packet containing 
instructions for his conduct in case of separation, which order him to 
cruize for five days off Mizen Head, and, at the end of that time, 
proceed to the mouth of the Shannon, where he is to remain three 
more; at the end of which time, if he does not see the fleet, or 
receive further orders by a frigate, he is to make the best of his way 
back to Brest. But we must see, in that case, whether Bouvet and 
Grouchy may not take on themselves to land the troops. 1 am glad 
to see that Cherin is bent on that plan, notwithstanding the mtet- 
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ference of his aid-de-camp, Fairin, who put in his word, [ thought, 
impertinently enough.” 

The next day they were overtaken by a dead calm, and, the 
weather clearing up, sixteen sail hove in sight, but still the admiral’s 
frigate, with Hoche on board, did not appear. The wind again be- 
came unfavourable, and next night, in moderate weather, the fleet 
once more separated. This convinced Tone that the French were 
then but very indifferent sailors. ‘‘21. Last night, just at sunset, 
signal for seven sail in the offing; all in high spirits, in hopes that it 
is our comrades; stark calm all the fore part of the night; at length, 
a breeze sprung up, and this morning, at daybreak, we are under 
Cape Clear, distant about four leagues; so 1 have, at all events, 
once more seen my country; but the pleasure I should otherwise 
feel at this is totally destroyed by the absence of the general, who 
has not joined us, and of whom we know nothing. The sails we 
saw last night have disappeared, and we are gli in uncertainty. It 
is most delicious weather, with a favourable wind, and every thing, 
in short, that we can desire, except our absent comrades. At the 
moment I write this, we are under easy sail, within three leagues, at 
most, of the coast, so that I can discover here and there patches of 
snow on the mountains. What if the general should not join us! 
If we cruize here five days, according to our instruction, the English 
will be upon us, and then all is over.- We are thirty-five sail in 
company, and seven or eight absent. Is that such a separation of 
our force, as, under all the circumstances, will warrant our following 
the letter of our orders, to the certain failure of the expedition? If 
Grouchy and Bouvet be men of spirit and decision, they will land 
immediately, and trust to their success for their justification. If 
they be not, and if this day passes without our seeing the general, 
{ much fear the game is up. I am in undescribable anxiety, and 
Cherin, who commands aboard, is a poor creature, to whom it is 
vain to speak; not but I believe he is brave enough, but he has a 
little mind. There cannot be imagined a situation more provokingly 
tantalizing than mine at this moment, within view, almost within 
reach, of my native land, and uncertain whether I shall ever set my 
foot on it. We are now (nine o'clock), at the rendezvous appointed ; 
stood in for the coast till twelve, when we were near enough to toss 
a biscuit ashore; at twelve tacked and stood out again, so now we 
have begun our cruise of five days in all its forms, and shall, in obe- 
dience to the letter of our instructions, ruin the expedition, and 
destroy the remnant of the French navy, with a precision aud punc- 
tuality which will be truly edifying! We opened Bantry Bay, and, 
in all my life, rage never entered so deeply into my heart as when 
we turned our backs on the coast. 1 sounded Cherin as to what 
Grouchy might do; but he turned the discourse; he is Taata Enos.* 
Simon is entirely of my opinion, and so is Captain Bedout; but 
what does that signify? At half after one, the Atalante, one of our 
Missing corvettes, hove in sight; so now again we are in hopes to see 
the general. Oh, if he were in Grouchy’s place, he would not hesi- 
tate one moment. Continue making short boards ; the wind foul.” 
Next day he notes down, “‘ 1 have been looking over the schedule 
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of our arms, artillery, and ammunition; we are well provided; we. 
have 41,160 stand of arms, twenty pieces of field artillery, and nine 
of siege, including mortars and howitzers; 61,200 barrels of powder, 
7,000,000 musket cartridges, 700,000 flints, besides an_ infinite 
variety of articles belonging to the train; but we have neither sabres 
nor pistols for the cavalry; however, we have nearly three regiments 
of hussars embarked, so that we can dispense with them. Messieurs 
of the Etat Major continue in the horrors; I find Simon the stoutest 
of them, and Fairin, Cherin’s aid-de-camp, the worst; he puts me 
in mind of David in the Rivals,—‘ But I am fighting Bob, and d—n 
it, I won’t be afraid.’ I continue very discreetly to say little or 
nothing, as my situation just now is rather a delicate one; if we were 
once ashore, and things turn out to my mind, I shall soon be out 
of my trammels, and, perhaps, in that respect, I may be better off 
with Grouchy than with Hoche. If the people act with spirit, as I 
hope they will, it is no matter who is general, and, if they do not, 
all the talents of Hoche will not save us; so it comes to the same 
thing at last. At halt-past six, cast anchor off Beer Island, being 
still four leagues from our landing-place; at work with General 

‘herin, writing and translating proclamations, &c., all our printed 
papers, including my two pamphlets, being on board the Fraternite, 
which is: pleasant !”’ 

There being no appearance of the general, and no prospect of suec- 
cess, yet, reduced as the expedition was, Tone was not without his 
scheme. ‘‘I proposed,” he says, ‘‘to give me the Legion des Francs, 
a company of the Artillerie legere, and as many oflicers as desired 
to come volunteers in the expedition, with what arms and stores re- 
mained (which are now reduced by our separation to four field- 
pieces, 20,000 firelocks at most, 1,000 Ib. of powder, and 3,000,000 
cartridges), and to land us in Sligo Bay, and let us make the best 
of our way; if we succeeded, the republic would gain infinitely in 
reputation and interest; and, if we failed, the: loss would be trifling, 
as the expense was already incurred.” 

‘Cherin answered that I did very right to give my opinion, 
and that, as he expected a council of war would be called to-morrow, 
he would bring me with him, and L should have an opportunity to 
press it. The discourse rested there, and to-morrow we shall see 
more, if we are not agreeably surprised, early in the morning, oy & 
visit from the English, which is highly probable. I am now so near 
the shore, that I can in a manner touch the sides of Bantry Bay 
with my right and left hand; yet God knows whether I shall ever 
tread again on Irish ground. There is one thing which I am sur- 
prised at, which is the extreme sang froid with which I view the 
coast. I thought I should have been violently affected, yet I look 
at itas if it were the coast of Japan; I do not, however, love my 
country the less for not having romantic feelings with regard to her. 

‘24. This morning the whole Etat Major has been miraculously 
converted, and it was agreed in full council, that General Cheri, 
Colonel Waudré (Chef d’Etat Major of the Artillery), and myself 
should go aboard the Immortalité, and press General Grouchy, 
in the strongest manner, to proceed on the expedition, with the 
ruins of our scattered army. Accordingly we made a signal to 
speak with the admiral, and in about an hour we were aboard. 
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must do Grouchy the justice to say, that the moment we gave our 
opinion in favour of proceeding, he took his part decidedly, and like a 
man of spirit: he instantly set about preparing the ordre de bataille, 
and we finished it without delay. e are not more than 6,500 
strong, but they are tried soldiers, who have seen fire, and I have the 
strongest hopes that, after all, we shall bring our enterprise to a glo- 
rious termination. It is a bold attempt, and truly original. All the 
time we were preparing the ordre de bataille, we were laughing most 
immoderately at the poverty of our means, and, I believe, under the 
circumstances, it was the merriest council of war that was ever held ; 
but ‘ Des chevaliers Francais tel est le caractére.’ Grouchy, the 
commander-in-chief, never had so few men under his orders since he 
was adjutant-general ; Waudré, who is lieutenant-colonel, finds him- 
self now at the head of the artillery, which is a furious park, consist- 
ing of one piece of eight, one o four, and two six-inch howitzers ; 
when he was a captain, he never commanded fewer than ten pieces, 
but now that he is in fact general of the artillery, he prefers taking 
the field with four. He is a gallant fellow, and offered, on my pro- 
posal last night, to remain with me and command his company, in 
case General Grouchy had agreed to the proposal I made to Cherin. 
It is, altogether, an enterprise truly unique ; we have not one guinea; 
we have not a tent; we have not a horse to draw our four pieces of 
artillery ; the general-in-chief marches on foot; we leave all our 
baggage behind us; we have nothing but arms in our hands, the 
clothes on our backs, and a good courage; but these are suflicient. 
With all these original circumstances, such as I believe never were 
found united in an expedition of such magnitude as that we are about 
to attempt, we are all as gay as larks. I never saw the French 
character better exemplified than in this morning’s business.” 

But Grouchy had delayed too long: the opportunity was lost, and 
the wind, now blowing right a-head, rendered landing impossible. 
“Had we,” says Tone, “ been able to land the first day, and march 
directly to Cork, we should have infallibly carried it by a coup de 
main; and then we should have had a footing in the country, but as 
it is, if we are taken, my fate will not be a mild one: the best I can 
expect is to be shot as an emigré rentré, unless I have the good 
fortune to be killed in the action; for most assuredly, if the enemy 
will have us, he must fight for us. Perhaps I may be reserved fora 
trial, for the sake of striking terror into_others; in which case I shall 
be hanged as a traitor, and embowelled, &c. As to the embowelling, 
‘je m’en fiche;’ if ever they hang me, they are welcome to embowel 
me if they please. These are pleasant prospects! Nothing on earth 
could sustain me now, but the consciousness that I am engaged in a 
just and righteous cause. For my family, I have, by a desperate 
effort, surmounted my natural feelings so far, that I do not think of 
them at this moment. This day, at twelve, the wind blows a gale, 
still from the east, and our situation is now as critical as possible; for 
it is morally certain that this day, or to-morrow on the morning, the 
English fleet will bein the harbour’s mouth; and then adieu to every 
thing! In this desperate state of affairs, I proposed to Cherin, to 
sally out with all our forces; to mount to the Shannon, and, dis- 
embarking the troops, make a forced march to Limerick, which is 
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probably unguarded, the garrison being, I am pretty certain, on its 
march to oppose us here; to pass the river at Limerick, and, 
forced marches, push to the north. I detailed all this on a paper, 
which I will keep, and showed it to Captain Bedout, and all the 
generals on board, Chevin, Simon, and Chasseloup. They all agreed 
as to the advantages of the plan, but, after settling it, we find it im- 
“eerers to communicate with the general and admiral, who are in the 
mmortalité, nearly two leagues a-head, and the wind is now g0 
high and foul, and the sea so rough, that no boat can live; so all 
communication is impracticable, and to-morrow morning it will, most 
probably, be too late; and on this circumstance, perhaps, the fate of 
the expedition and the liberty of Ireland depends. I cannot conceive 
for what reason the two commanders-in-chief are shut up together in 
a frigate. Surely they should be on board the flag-ship. But this is not 
the first misfortune resulting from this arrangement. Had General 
Hoche remained, as he ought, on board the Indomptable, with his 
Etat Major, he would not have been separated and taken by the 
English, as he most probably is; nor should we be in the difficulties 
we now find ourselves in, and which, most probably, to-morrow will 
render insurmountable. Well, it does not signify complaining. Our 
first capital error was in setting sail too late from the Bay of Camaret, 
by which means we were obliged to pass the Raz in the night, which 
caused the loss of the Seduisant, the separation of the fleet, the 
capture of the general, and, above all, the loss of time resulting from 
all this, dnd which is never to be recovered. Our second error was 
in losing an entire day in cruising off Bantry Bay, when we might 
have entered and effected a landing with thirty-five sail, which would 
have secured every thing; and now our third error is, the having our 
commander-in-chiet separated from the Etat Major, which renders all 
communication utterly impossible. My prospects, at this hour, are 
as gloomy as possible. I see nothing before me, unless a miracle be 
wrought in our favour, but the ruin of the expedition, the slavery of 
my country, and my own destruction. Well, if I am to fall, at least 
I will sell my life as dear as individual resistance can make it. So 
now 1 have made up my mind. I have a ‘ merry Christmas’ of it 
to-day.” 
The weather still continuing stormy, and every moment expecting 
a visit from the English fleet, their situation was a desperate one. 
‘* Well,” he says, ‘ England has not had such an escape since the 
Spanish Armada, and that expedition, like ours, was defeated by the 
weather; the elements fight against us, and courage is here of no 
avail. Well, let me think no more about it; it is lost, and let it go! 
I am now a Frenchman, and must regulate my future plans accor- 
dingly. I hope the directory will not dismiss me the service for this 
unhappy failure, in which, certainly, I have nothing personally to 
reproach myself with; and, in that case, I shall be rich enough to 
live as a peasant. If God Almighty sends me my dearest love and 
darling babies in safety, } will buy or rent a little spot, and have 
done with the world for ever. I shall neither be great, nor famous, 
nor powerful; but I may be happy. God knows whether I shall 
ever reach France myself; and, in case of the contrary, what will 
become of my family? It is horrible to me to think of. Oh! my 
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life and soul, my darling babies, shall I ever see you again? This 
infernal wind continues without intermission, and now that all is lost 
I am as eager to get back to France as I was to come to Ireland.” 

At length the weather forced them out of Bantry Bay, and, a 
hurricane succeeding, they could not make the Shannon, as they in- 
tended; accordingly, they sailed for France, on the coast of which 
they arrived, January 1st, 1797, not having seen a single English 
vessel, either going or coming; a circumstance, for which they were 
indebted to the fog that prevailed subsequent to their sailing from 
Brest.* An intrigue having been set on foot to injure Grouchy, 
Tone went to Paris, where he heard of his wife’s arrival at Ham- 
burgh, in a very delicate state of health, accompanied by his sister, 
who subsequently gave her hand to a young Swiss, who had accom- 

nied them from America. 

In Paris, he met Hoche, who spoke in a very flattering manner 
to the directory in Tone’s favour, and, on his mentioning his intention 
of proceeding to Hamburgh for the purpose of bringing his family to 
France, the general said he might be of use there. “ I told him, 
that there, or any where else, where I could be useful to my own 
country and the republic, I was ready to go at am hour’s warning. 
I added, that when I asked my retreat for the present, I begged him 
to remember, that, if ever our business was resumed, under an 
form, | was as ready and desirous as ever to take my share ia it, and 
that I did not at all despair of having the honour of serving once more 
under his orders. ‘ The affair,’ replied he, ‘is but suspended. Yow 
know our difficulties for money ; the repair of our fleet, and the ne- 
cessary preparations, require some considerable time, and, in the mean 
time, there are 15,000 men lying idle below, and, in fact, we cannot 
even feed them there. The directory has resolved, in the mean 
time, to employ them usefully elsewhere, and has accepted my ser- 
vices; but be assured, the moment the enterprise is resumed, that I 
will return with the first patrowille which embarks.’ I expressed the 
satisfaction which this assurance gave me; and, after a conversation 
of about half an hour, in which 1 found him as warm and steady as 
ever in the business, I took my leave ; and to-morrow I am to have 
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* « Amidst all the agitation of my father’s mind,” says William Tone, in a 
note, ‘during the ill-fated and tantalizing expedition of Bantry Bay, he was 
aware that his wife and three infant children, whom he had left at Princeton, in 
New Jersey, on his departure from America, were, amidst the storms of that 
wintry season, on their way torejoin him. The feelings of the most affectionate 
of husbands and of fathers in such a situation can be better conceived than ex- 
pressed. In fact, embarked on an American vessel for Hamburgh, we almost 
crossed him in the British Channel, in the last days of December; and, after a 
tedious and rough passage of two months, my mother, with her infant family, 
landed at the mouth of the frozen Elbe, and proceeded to Hamburgh in an open 
post waggon. In that commercial city, devoted to the British interest, the first 
hews she received was that of the failure of the expedition, embellished with a 
thousand e: rations. Her anxiety may well be conceived: obliged to con- 
ceal it, as well as her name, her only consolation was, that she did not hear that 
of Tone mentioned. Already in weak and shattered health, she was seized with 
a Dervous fever, and remained in the most cruel perplexity, amongst s 

whose very language she did not understand. She wrote instantly to Paris, ad- 
dressing her letter to Mr. Madgett, and the answer to this letter, which came in 
due time, was the first news she received of her husband's safety.” 
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my letter for the directory. This conversation with Hoche has given 
me spirits to recommence these memorandums; for, in fact, my mind 
has been in a state of stupor ever since I landed at Brest from our 
unfortunate expedition. Perhaps Providence has not yet given us 
up. For my part, my courage, such as it is, is not abated one single 
jot, though [ see by an article in the English papers, that they were 
in hopes to have caught the vessel on board which I was embarked, 
in which case, they were kind enough to promise that I should be 
properly taken care of. They may go and be hanged, and ‘I do not 
value their chariot of a rush.’ ” 

It was subsequently agreed that he should join the army of the 
Sambre at Meuse, under Hoche, and, on calling for the arrear of his 
pay, on the 12th of March, he says, ‘‘ In the margin of the order I 
observed the following note: ‘ Nota. L’activité et la grande utilité 
de cet officiet ont été attetsées par le Bureau des officiers generaux,’ 
This is very handsome.” 

He soon after joined his family, travelled with them for a fortnight, 
through Holland, and, in the following May, had joined the army at 
Cologne. In the course of the next month, he met Mr. Lewines, 
sent to France by the ‘* United People of Ireland,” to solicit as- 
sistance. 

It was now determined to fit out another expedition for Ireland, 
under the command of the Dutch general, Daendels, at the Hague. 
Tone and Lewines met Hoche. ‘‘ He began,” says the diarist, ‘‘ by 
telling us, that the Dutch governor-general, Daendels, and Admiral 
Dewinter, were sincerely actuated by a desire to effectuate something 
striking to rescue their country from that state of oblivion and deca- 
dence into which it had fallen ; that, by the most indefatigable exer- 
tions on their part, they had got together, at the Texel, sixteen sail of 
the line, and eight or ten frigates, all ready for sea, and in the highest 
condition; that they intended to embark 15,000 men (the whole of 
their national troops), 3000 stand of arms, eighty pieces of artillery, 
and money for their pay and subsistence for,three months; that he 
had the best opinion of the sincerity of all parties, and of the courage 
and conduct of the general and admiral; but that here was the difli- 
culty: the French government had demanded that at least 5000 
French troops, the elite of the army, should be embarked, instead of 
a like number of Dutch, in which case, if the demand was acceded 
to, he should himself take the command of the united army, and set 
off for the Texel directly; but that the Dutch government made great 
difficulties, alleging a variety of reasons, of which some were good: 
that they said the French troops would never submit to the disct- 
pline of the Dutch navy, and that, in that case, they could not pre- 
tend to’enforce it on their own, without making unjust distinctions, 
and giving a reasonable ground for jealousy and discontent to their 
army; ‘ but the fact is,’ said Hoche, ‘ that the committee, Daendels, 
and Dewinter, are anxious that the Batavian republic should have 
the whole glory of the expedition, if it succeeds; they feel that their 
country has been forgotten in Europe, and they are risking every 
thing, even to their last stake—for, if this fails, they are ruined—in 
order to restore the national character. The demand of the French 
government is now before the committee; if it is acceded to, I will 
go myself, and, atall events, I will present you both to the committee, 
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and we will probably then settle the matter definitively.’ Both 
Lewines and I now found ourselves ina considerable difficulty. On 
the one side, it was an object of the greatest importance to have 
Hoche and his 5000 grenadiers; on the other, it was most unreason- 
able to propose any thing which could hurt the feelings of the Dutch 
people, at a moment when they were making unexampled exertions in 
our favour, and risking, as Hoche himstif said, their last ship and 
last shilling to emancipate us. I cursed and swore like a dragoon ; 
it went to my very heart’s blood and midriff to give up the general and 
our brave lads, 5000 of whom I would prefer to any 10,000 in Eu- 
rope; on the other hand, I could not but see that the Dutch were 
perfectly reasonable in the desire to have the whole reputation of an 
affair prepared and arranged entirely at their expense, and at such an 
expense. I did not know what to say. Lewines, however, extri- 
cated himself and me with considerable address. After stating very 
well our difficulty, he asked Hoche whether he thought that Daen- 
dels would serve under his orders, and, if he refused, what effect 
that might have on the Batavian troops? I shall never forget the 
magnanimity of Hoche on this occasion. He said he believed Daen- 
dels would not, and, therefore, that the next morning he would with- 
draw the demand with regard to the French troops, and leave the 
Dutch government at perfect liberty to act as they thought proper. 
When it is considered that Hoche has a devouring I gener for fame; 

that his great object, on which he has endeavoured to establish his 
reputation, is the destruction of the power of England; that he has, 
for two years, in a great degree, devoted himself to our business, and 

made the greatest exertions, including our memorable expedition, to 
emancipate us; that he sees, at last, the business likely to be accom- 
plished by another, and,. of course, all the glory he had promised to 
himself ravished from him; when, in addition to all this, it is consi- 
dered that he could, by a word’s speaking, prevent the possibility of 
that rival’s moving one step, and find, at the same time, plausible rea- 

sons sufficient to justify his own conduct,—lI confess his renouncing 

the situation which he might command is an effort of very great virtue. 

Itis true he is doing exactlywhat an honest man and a good citizen ought 

to do; he is preferring the interests of his country to his own bey 

views ; that, however, does not prevent my regarding his conduct, in 

this instance, with great admiration, and I shall never forget it.” 

He now attached himself, with the advice and consent of Hoche, 
to the Dutch army, and arrived, on the 8th of July, at the Texel; on 
the tenth, he writes, “ I have been boating about the fleet, and aboard 
several of the vessels; they are in very fine condition, incomparably 
better than the fleet at Brest, and I learn from all hands that the best 
possible spirit reigns in both soldiers and sailors. Admiral Duncan, 
who commands the English fleet off the Texel, sent in yesterday an 
officer with a flag of truce, apparently with a letter, but, in fact, to re- 
connoitre our force. Dewinter was even with him: for he detained 
his messenger, and sent back the answer by an officer of his own, 
with instructions to bring back an exact account of the force of the 
enemy.” 

The wind, however, proved a greater enemy than Admiral Dun- 
can; it continued foul for upwards of a month, and ultimately led to 


a total derangement of the expedition. There being no chance of 
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sailing, Tone was despatched to Hoche, at Watzlar, relative to 
proposed invasion of Scotland; but that general disapproved of the 
plan, and, to Tone’s great regret, died a few days afterwards. The 
Dutch fleet was soon after defeated by Duncan, and, of course, all 
hopes of an expedition trom Holland had vanished. Still Tone was 
sanguine ; he repaired to Paris, where Buonaparte had returned, co- 
vered with glory, from the Italian campaign, with the treaty of peace 
with Austriaio his pocket. On December 23, Tone, with Tennant and 
Lewines, waited on him. ‘‘ His manner,” says the diary, ‘* is cold, 
and he speaks very little; it is not, however, so dry as that of Hoche, 
but seems rather to proceed from languor than any thing else. Heis 

erfectly civil, however, to us; but, from what we have yet seen or 
eee from him, it isimpossible to augur anything good or bad. We 
have now seen the greatest man in Europe three times, and I am 
astonished to think how little I have to record about him. I am sure 
I wrote ten times as much about my first interview with Charles de 
la Croix, but then I was a greenhorn; I am now a little used to see 
great men, and great statesmen, and great generals, and that has, in 
some degree, broke down my admiration. Yet, after all, it isa droll 
thing that I should become acquainted with Buonaparte. This time 
twelve months, I arrived in Brest, from my expedition to Bant 
Bay. Well, the third time, they say, is the charm. My next 
chance, I hope, will be with the Armée d’ Angleterre—Allons! Vive 
la Republique !” 

‘Jan. 13. Saw Buonaparte this evening with Lewines, who deli- 
vered him a whole sheaf of papers relative to Ireland, including m 
two memorials of 1796, great part of which stands good yet. I took - 
this opportunity to mention the desire all the refugee united Lrishmen, 
now in Paris, had to bear a part in the expedition, and the utility 
they would be of in case of a landing in Ireland. He answered that 
they would all be undoubtedly employed, and desired me to give him 
in, for that purpose, a list of their names. Finally, I spoke of my- 
self, telling him that General Desaix had informed me that I was car- 
ried on the tableau of the Armée d’ Angleterre: he said‘ 1 was.’ I 
then observed, that I did not pretend to be of the smallest use to him 
whilst we were in France, but that I hoped to be serviceable to him 
on the other side of the water; that I did not give myself to him at all 
for a military man, having neither the knowledge nor the experience 
that would justity me in charging myself with any function ;— Mais 
vous étes brave,” said he, interrupting me. I replied that, when the 
occasion presented itself, that would appear. ‘ Eh bien,’ said he, 
‘ cela suffit. But Buonaparte, unfortunately for himself, was in- 
sincere ; he did not wish any expedition to Ireland should take place. 
‘« In order,” says Tone’s son, who appears not less enthusiastic than 
the father, ‘‘ to give a clear and full narrative of the third and last 
expedition for the deliverance of Ireland, it will be necessary to a8- 
cend somewhat higher. When Carnot, the only able and honest man 
in the councils of the directory, was proscribed, and when General 
Hoche died, the friends of a revolution in that island lost every 
chance of assistance from France. Those two great statesmen and 
wartiors, earnest in the cause, of which they perceived the full im- 
portance to the interests of their country and to the extension of re- 
publican principles, had planned the expedition of Bantry Bay and of 
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the Texel, on the largest and most effective scale which the naval re- 
sources of France and Holland could afford. The former: failed 
partly by the misconduct of the navy, and partly by the indecision of 
Grouchy,—of that honest but wavering man who twice held the fate 
of Europe in his hands, at Bantry Bay and at Waterloo, and twice 
let it slip through them, from want of resolution. The second failed 
only through the fault of the elements. 

** On the death of Hoche, the French government recalled, to suc- 
ceed him, the most illustrious of their warriors; he who afterwards 
wielded the destinies of Europe, and who then, under the name of 
General Buonaparte, was already acknowledged the first commander 
of the age; and yet it was an age fertilein great chiefs. But he who, 
before the age of thirty, had already achieved the immortal cam- 
paigns of Italy; subdued that beautiful country; founded one re- 
public (the Cisalpine), and extinguished another (Venice); humbled 
the power of Austria, and compelled her, by his private authority, to 
liberate Lafayette from the dungeons of Olmutz, and acknowledge 
the French republic by the treaty of Campo Formio;—was moré 
than a mere general. It is, however, with extreme reluctance that I 
feel myself called upon, by the nature of my subject, to point out any 
errors in the conduct of the sovereign, chief, and benefactor, under 
whom I bore my first arms aad received my first wounds; of bim 
who decorated me with the insignia of the legion of honour, and 
whom I served with constant fidelity and devotion to the last mo- 
ment of his reign. But the imperious voice of truth compels me to 
attribute to the influence and prejudices of General Buonaparte, at 
that period, the prime cause of the failure of the third expedition for 
the liberation of Ireland. 

“ The loss of Hoche was irreparable to the Irish cause. Al- 
though he died in the prime of his youth—and his deeds, eclipsed by 
those of his still greater rival, are now nearly forgotten—at that pe- 
riod they were competitors in glory, and formed two opposite parties 
inthearmy. The generals and officers of the two schools continued, 
for a long time, to view each other with dislike. Both these great 
men were ambitious; both eager for their personal fame, and for that 
of France; and bent on raising her to an unequalled rank amongst 
nations. But Hoche was an ardent and sincere republican; he 
could sacrifice his own hopes and prospects to the cause of liberty, 
as he nobly proved, when he resigned at Daendels the command of 
the Texel expedition. Buonaparte always associated in his mind the 
power of France and his own aggrandizement; nor could he be satis- 
hed with her being raised to the pinnacle of power and prosperity, un- 
less he was the guide of her march and the ruler of her destinies. Ad- 
mirably formed by nature for a great administrator and organizer, he 
meditated already in his mind those vast creations which he after- 
wards accomplished, and which required an unlimited authority for 
their execution; he loved the prompt obedience and regulated order of 
absolute power, and felt a secret dislike to the tumultuous and waver- 
ing conflicts ofa republican government, whose energy is sofrequently 
counteracted by the disunion of its parties and the necessity of per- 
suading iabtoadl of commanding. In short, he never was a republi- 
can. This feeling he could scarcely disguise, even then when it was 
most necessary to conceal it: for no man who ever rose to such 
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sailing, Tone was despatched to Hoche, at Watzlar, relative to q 
proposed invasion of Scotland; but that general disapproved of the 
plan, and, to Tone’s great regret, died a few days afterwards. The 
Dutch fleet was soon after defeated by Duncan, and, of course, all 
hopes of an expedition from Holland had vanished. Still Tone was 
sanguine ; he repaired to Paris, where Buonaparte had returned, co- 
vered with glory, from the Italian campaign, with the treaty of peace 
with Austriain his pocket. On December 23, Tone, with Tennant and 
Lewines, waited on him. ‘* His manner,” says the diary, ‘“ is cold, 
and he speaks very little; itis not, however, so dry as that of Hoche, 
but seems rather to proceed trom languor than any thing else. Heis 
perfectly civil, however, to us; but, from what we have yet seen or 
heard from him, it isimpossible to augur anything good or bad. We 
have now seen the greatest man in Europe three times, and I am 
astonished to think how little | have to record about him. I am sure 
[ wrote ten times as much about my first interview with Charles de 
la Croix, but then I was a greenhorn; I am now a little used to see 
great men, and great statesmen, and great generals, and that has, in 
some degree, broke down my admiration. Yet, after all, it is a droll 
thing that I should become acquainted with Buonaparte. This time 
twelve months, I arrived in Brest, from my expedition to Bantry 
Bay. Well, the third time, they say, is the charm. My next 
chance, I hope, will be with the Armee d’ Angleterre—Allons! Vive 
la Republique!” 

‘Jan. 13. Saw Buonaparte this evening with Lewines, who deli- 
vered him a whole sheaf of papers relative to Ireland, including my 
two memorials of 1796, great part of which stands good yet. I took 
this opportunity to mention the desire all the refugee united Lrishmen, 
now in Paris, had to bear a part in the expedition, and the utility 
they would be of in case of a landing in Ireland. He answered that 
they would all be undoubtedly employed, and desired me to give him 
in, for that purpose, a list of their numes. Finally, I spoke of my- 
self, telling him that General Desaix had informed me that I was car- 
ried on the tableau of the Armée d’ Angleterre: he said ‘ 1 was.’ | 
then observed, that I did not pretend to be of the smallest use to bim 
whilst we were in France, but that I hoped to be serviceable to him 
on the other side of the water; that I did not give myself to himat all 
for a military man, having neither the knowledge nor the experience 
that would justity me in charging myself with any function ;—‘ Mais 
vous étes brave,” said he, interrupting me. I replied that, when the 
occasion presented itself, that would appear. ‘ Eh bien,’ said he, 
‘cela suffit’ But Buonaparte, unfortunately for himself, was in- 
sincere ; he did not wish any expedition to Ireland should take place. 
‘In order,” says Tone’s son, who appears not less enthusiastic than 
the father, ‘‘ to give a clear and full narrative of the third and last 
expedition for the deliverance of Ireland, it will be necessary to as- 
cend somewhat higher. When Carnot, the only able and honest man 
in the councils of the directory, was proscribed, and when General 
Hoche died, the friends of a revolution in that island lost every 
chance of assistance from France. Those two great statesmen and 
wartiors, earnest in the cause, of which they perceived the full im- 
portance to the interests of their country and to the extension of re- 


publican principles, had planned the expedition of Bantry Bay and of 
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the Texel, on the largest and most effective scale which the naval re- 
sources of France and Holland could afford. The former: failed 
partly by the misconduct of the navy, and partly by the indecision of 
Grouchy,—of that honest but wavering man who twice held the fate 
of Europe in his hands, at Bantry Bay and at Waterloo, and twice 


let it slip through them, from want of resolution. The second failed 


only through the fault of the elements. 

‘On the death of Hoche, the French government recalled, to suc- 
eeed him, the most illustrious of their warriors; he who afterwards 
wielded the destinies of Europe, and who then, under the name of 
General Buonaparte, was already acknowledged the first commander 
of the age; and yet it was an age fertilein great chiefs. But he who, 
before the age of thirty, had already achieved the immortal cam- 
paigns of Italy; subdued that beautiful country; founded one re- 
public (the Cisalpine), and extinguished another (Venice); humbled 
the power of Austria, and compelled her, by his private authority, to 
liberate Lafayette from the dungeons of Olmutz, and acknowledge 
the French republic by the treaty of Campo Formio;—was more 
than a mere general. It is, however, with extreme reluctance that I 
feel myself called upon, by the nature of my subject, to point out any 
errors in the conduct of the sovereign, chief, and benefactor, under 
whom I bore my first arms and received my first wounds; of him 
who decorated me with the insignia of the legion of honour, and 
whom I served with constant fidelity and devotion to the last mo- 
ment of his reign. But the imperious voice of truth compels me to 
attribute to the influence and prejudices of General Buonaparte, at 
that period, the prime cause of the failure of the third expedition for 
the liberation of Ireland. 

“ The loss of Hoche was irreparable to the Irish cause. Al- 
though he died in the prime of his youth—and his deeds, eclipsed by 
those of his still greater rival, are now nearly forgotten—at that pe- 
riod they were competitors in glory, and formed two opposite parties 
inthearmy. The generals and officers of the two schools continued, 
for a long time, to view each other with dislike. Both these great 
men were ambitious; both eager for their personal fame, and for that 
of France; and bent on raising her to an unequalled rank amongst 
nations. But Hoche was an ardent and sincere republican; he 
could sacrifice his own hopes and prospects to the cause of liberty, 
as he nobly proved, when he resigned at Daendels the command of 
the Texel expedition. Buonaparte always associated in his mind the 
power of France and his own aggrandizement; nor could he be satis- 
hed with her being raised to the pinnacle of power and prosperity, un- 
less he was the guide of her march and the ruler of her destinies. Ad- 
mirably formed by nature for a great administrator and organizer, he 
meditated already in his mind those vast creations which he after- 
wards accomplished, and which required an unlimited authority for 
their execution; he loved the prompt obedience and regulated order of 
absolute power, and felt a secret dislike to the tumultuous and waver- 
ing conflicts ofa republican government, whose energy 13 sofrequently 
counteracted by the disunion of its parties and the necessity of per- 
suading instead of commanding. In short, he never was a republi- 
can. This feeling he could scarcely disguise, even then when it was 
most necessary to conceal it: for no man who ever rose to such 
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power, perhaps, ever made so litile use of dissimulation. Stern, re- 
served, and uncommunicative, he repelled with haughty disdain the 


_ advances of the Jacobins; and the Emperor Napoleon, the future 


sovereign and conqueror, might already be discerned in the plain aud 
austere general of the republic.” 

‘* To the enterprise against Ireland, the favourite object of Hoche, 
and to prosecute which he was ostensibly summoned, he felt a se- 
cret but strong repugnance. Though the liberation of that countr 
might prostrate for ever the power of England and raise the republic 
to the pinnacle of fortune (a circumstance for which he did not yet 
wish, as it would render his services needless), it offered no pros- 
pects of aggrandizement to him; it strengthened that republican 
cause which he disliked; and the principles of the Irish leaders, 
when he investigated the business, appeared to him too closely allied 
to those of the Jacobins. Neither did he ever sufficiently appreciate 
the means and importance of that country; his knowledge of it, as 
may be seen in my father’s memoirs, was slight and inaccurate. ‘The 
directors, who began to fear him, and wished to get rid of him, en- 
tered willingly into his views, when he proposed to use this expedi- 
tion only as a cover, and direct their real efforts to the. invasion of 
Egypt. It is asserted that he said, on the occasion, ‘ What more do 
you desire from the lish? You see that their movements alread 
operate a powertul diversion.’ Like every selfish view, 1 think this 
was a narrow one. ‘The two most miserable and oppressed coun- 
tries of Europe always looked up to Napoleon for their liberation. 
He never gratified their hopes; yet, by raising Ireland, he might 
have crushed for ever the power of England, and, by assisting Po- 
land, placed a curb on Russia, He missed both objects, and, fi- 
nally, fell under the efforts of Russia and of England. And it may 
be observed, as a singular retribution, that an [rishman commanded 
the army which gave the last blow to his destinies. 

‘* When my father was presented to him, and attached to his army 
as adjutant-general, he received him with cold civility, but entered 
into no communications. His plans were already formed. Ostensi- 
bly, a great force was organized on the western coasts of France, un- 
der the name of the Army of England; but the flower of the troops 
were successively withdrawn and marched to the Mediterranean; the 
eyes of Europe were fixed on these operations, but, from their eccen- 
tricity, their object could not be discovered. My father, despatched 
(as may be seen in his journals) to head-quarters, at Rouen, and 
employed in unimportant movements on the coast, in the bombard- 
ment of Havre, &c., heard, with successive pangs of disappoint- 
ment, that Buonaparte had left Paris for the south; that he had ar- 
rived at Toulon ; that he had embarked and sailed with a powerful 
expedition in the beginning of June.” 

‘The plan of the new expedition was to despatch small detachments 
from several ports, in the hope of keeping up the insurrection, and 
distracting the attention of the enemy, until some favourable oppor- 
tunity should occur for landing the main body, under General kil- 
maine. General Humbert, with about 1,000 men, was quartered for 
this purpose at Rochelle; General Hardy, with 3,000, at Brest, and 
Kilmaine, with 9,000, remained in reserve. This plan was judicious 
enough, if it had been taken up in time. But, long before the first of 
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these expeditions was ready to sail, the insurrection was completely 
subdued in every quarter; the people were crushed, disarmed, dis- 
heartened, and disgusted with their allies ; and the lrish government 
had collected all its means, and was fully prepared for the encoun- 
ter.” 

‘The final ruin of the expedition was hurried by the precipitancy 
and indiscretion of a brave, but imprudent and ignorant officer. This 
anecdote, which is not generally known, is a striking instance of the 
disorder, indiscipline, and disorganization which began to prevail in 
the French army. Humbert, a gallant soldier of fortune, but whose 
heart was better than his head, impatient of the delays of his govern- 
ment, and fired by the recitals of the Irish refugees, determined to 
begin the enterprise on his own responsibility, and thus oblige the 
directory to second or to desert him. Towards the middle of August, 
ealling the merchants and magistrates of Rochelle, he forced them to 
advance a small sum of money, and all that he wanted, on military 
requisition ; and, embarking on board a few frigates and transports, 
with 1000 men, 1000 spare muskets, 1000 guineas, and a few pieces 
of artillery, he compelled the captains to set sail, for the most des- 
perate attempt which is, perhaps, recorded in history. ‘Three Irish- 
men accompanied him, my uncle, Matthew Tone, Bartholomew Teel- 
ing, of Lisburn, and Sullivan, nephew to Madgett, whose name Is 
olten mentioned in these memoirs. On the 22d of August, they 
made the coast of Connaught, and, landing in the Bay of Killala, im- 
mediately stormed and occupied that little town.” 

‘The news of Humbert’s attempt, as may well be imagined, threw 
the directory into the greatest perplexity. They instantly determined, 
however, to hurry all their preparations, and send off at least the 
division of General Hardy, to second his efforts, as soon as possible. 
The report of his first advantages, which shortly reached them, 
augmented their ardour and accelerated their movements, But such 
was the state of the French navy and arsenals, that it was not until 
the 20th of September that this small expedition, consisting of one 
sail of the line and eight frigates, under Commodore Bompart, and 
3,000 men, under General Hardy, was ready for sailing. The news 
of Humbert’s defeat had not yet reached France. 

‘‘ Paris was then crowded with Irish emigrants, eager for action. 
In the papers of the day, and in later productions, lL have seen it 
mentioned, that no fewer than twenty-four united Irish leaders em- 
barked in General Hardy’s expedition ; and Lewines, an agent of 
the united Irish in Paris, is specified by name. This account, is erro- 
neous. The mass of the united Irishmen embarked in a small 
and fast-sailing boat, with Napper Tandy at their head. They reached, 
on the 16th of September, the Isle of Raglin, on the north-west coast 
of Ireland, where they heard of Humbert’s disaster; they merely 
spread some proclamations, and escaped to Norway. Three Irish- 
men only accompanied my father in Hardy’s flotilla: he alone was 
embarked in the admiral’s vessel, the Hoche; the others were on 
board the frigates. These were Mr. T. Corbett and Mac Guire (two 
brave officers, who have since died in the French service), and a 
third gentleman (connected by marriage with his friend Russell), who 
is yet living, and whose name it would, therefore, be improper in me 
to mention,” 
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‘At length, about the 20th of September, 1798, that fatal expe- 
dition set sail from the Bay de Camaret. It consisted of the Hoche, 
74; Loire, Resolue, Bellone, Coquille, Embuscade, Immortalité, 
Romaine, and Semillante, frigates; and Biche, schooner and ayiso, 
‘lo avoid the British fleets, Bompart, an excellent seaman, took a 
large sweep to the westward, and then to the north-east, in order to 
bear down on the northern coast of Ireland, from the quarter whence 
a French force would be least expected. He met, however, with 
contrary winds, and it appears that his flotilla was scattered; for, 
on the 10th of October, after twenty days’ cruise, he arrived off the 
entry of Loch Swilly, with the Hoche, the Loire, the Resolue, and 
the Biche. He was instantly signalled; and, on the break of day, 
next morning, 11th of October, before he could enter the bay or land 
his troops, he perceived the squadron of Sir John Borlaze Warren, 
consisting of six sail of the line, one razee~of sixty guus, and two 
frigates, bearing down upon him. There was no chance of escape 
for the large and heavy man of war. Bompart gave instant signals 
to the frigates and schooner, to retreat through shallow water, and pre- 
pared alone to honour the flag of his country and liberty, by a despe- 
rate but hopeless defence. At that moment, a boat came from the 
Biche for his last orders, That ship had the best chauce to get off. 
The French officers all supplicated my father to embark on board of 
her. ‘*Qur contest is hopeless,” they observed, ‘‘ we shall be prison- 
ers of war, but what will become of you?’ ‘* Shall it be said,” 
replied he, ‘* that I fled, whilst the French were fighting the battles 
of my country?” He refused their offers, and determined to stand 
and fall with the ship. The Biche accomplished her escape, and I 
see it mentioned in late publications, that other Irishmen availed 
themselves of that occasion. This fact is incorrect; not one of them 
would have done so; and besides, my father was the only Irishman 
on board of the Hoche.” 

‘¢ During the action my father commanded one of the batteries, 
and, according to the report of the officers who returned to France, 
fought with the utmost desperation, and as if he was courting death. 
When the ship struck, confounded with the other officers, he was 
not recognized for some time; for he had completely acquired the 
language and appearance of a Frenchman. The two fleets were 
dispersed in every direction; nor was it till some days later, that 
the Hoche was brought into Loch Swilly, and the prisoners landed 
and marched to Letterkenny. Yet rumours of his being on board 
must have been circulated, for the fact was public at Paris. But 
it was thought he had been killed in the action, and I am willing to 
believe that the British officers, respecting the valour of a fallen 
enemy, were not earnest in investigating the point. It was at length 
a gentleman, well known in county Derry as a leader of the Orange 
party and one of the.chief magistrates in that neighbourhood, Sir 
George Hill, who had been his fellow-student in Trinity College, 
and knew his person, who undertook the task of discovering bim. 
It is known that, in Spain, grandees and noblemen of the first rank 
pride themselves in the functions of familiars, spies, and informers ol 
the Holy Inquisition ; it remained for Ireland to offer a similar ex- 
ample. The French officers were invited to breakfast with the Earl 
of Cavan, who commanded in that district; my father sat undis- 
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tinguished amongst them, when Sir George Hill entered the room, 
followed by police officers. Looking narrowly at the company, he 
singled out the object of his search, and, steppiug up to him, said, 
‘Mr. Tone, | am very happy to see you.’ Instantly rising, with the 
utmost composure, and disdaining all useless attempts at conceal- 
ment, my father replied, ‘Sir George, I am happy to see you; how 
are Lady Hill and your family?’ Beckoned into the next room by 
the police officers;@an unexpected indignity awaited him. It was 
filled with military, and one General Lavau, who commanded them, 
ordered him to be ironed, declaring that, as on leaving Ireland, to 
enter the French service, he had not renounced his oath of allegiance, 
he remained a subject of Britain, and should be punished as a traitor. 
Seized with a momentary burst of indignation at such unworthy 
treatment and cowardly cruelty to a prisoner of war, he flung off his 
uniform, and cried, ‘ These fetters shall never degrade the revered 
insignia of the free nation which L have served.’ Resuming then his 
usual calm, he offered his limbs to the irons, and when they were 
fixed, he exclaimed, ‘ For the cause which | have embraced, IL feel 
prouder to wear these chains, than if 1 were decorated with the star 
aud garter of England.’ The friends of Lord Cavan have asserted 
that this extreme, and [ will add, unmanly and ungenerous severity, 
was provoked by his outrageous behaviour when he found that he 
was not to have the privileges of a prisoner of war. ‘This supposition 
is not only contradicted by the whole tenour of his character, and his 
subsequent deportment, but no other instances of it have ever been 
specified than those noble replies to the taunts of General Lavau.” 
The result is well known. ‘Tone was condemned by a court mar- 
tial, which satin Dublin,* and Lord Cornwallis refused his demand of 
being shot by a platoon of grenadiers: ‘* Of ‘he numerous friends of 
my father, and of those who had shared in his political principles 
and career, some had perished on the scaffold, others rotted in dun- 
geons, and the remainder dreaded, by the slightest mark of recog- 
nition, to be involved in his fate. One noble exception deserves to 
be recorded. John Philpot Curran, the celebrated orator and patriot, 
had attached himself in his political career to the Whig party ; but his 
theoretical principles went much farther ; and when the march of the 
administration to despotism was pronounced —when the persecution 
began—I know that, in the years 1794 and 1795, and particularly at 
the Drogheda assizes the former year, and on occasion of the trial 
of Bird and Hamill (where they were both employed as counsel) he 
opened his mind to my father; and that on the main point—on the 
necessity of breaking the connexion with England—they agreed. 
Curran prudently and properly confined himself to those legal ex- 
ertions at the bar, where his talents were so eminently useful, and 
where he left an imperishable monument to his own and to his 
country’s fame. It was well that there remained one place, and one 
man, through which the truth might sometimes be heard. He 
avoided committing himself in the councils of the united L[rishmen; 
but, had the project of liberating Ireland succeeded, he would have 
been amongst the foremost to hail and join her independence. On 
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* Tone knew well that his trial was illegal, but he preferred that mode, in the 
hope that he should have been executed as a military officer. 
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this occasion, joining his efforts to those of Mr. Peter Burrowes 
he nobly exerted himself to save his friend.” . 

‘Determined to form a bar for his defence, and bring the case 
before the Court of King’s Bench, then sitting, and presided by Lord 
Kilwarden, a man of the purest and most benevolent virtue, and-who 
always tempered justice with mercy, Curran endeavoured, the whole 
day of the 11th, to raise a subscription for this purpose. But terror 
had closed every door; and I have it from hiseown lips that, even 
among the Catholic leaders, many of them wealthy, no one dared to 
subscribe. Curran then determined to proceed alone. On this cir- 
cumstance no comment can be expected from the son of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. Those men had behaved nobly towards him in former 
times, almost as perilous. The universal dread must be their 
excuse.” 

The friendship of Curran was unavailing. Tone anticipated the 
dreadful fiat of the law ;* and when, after days of agony, the doctor 
whispered that, if he attemptcd to move or speak, he must eXpire in- 
stantly, he replied, ‘‘ I can yet find words to thank you, sir; 
itis the most welcome news you could bring me; what should I wish 
to live for?” Falling back with these expressions on his lips, he 
expired. 

Having now brought the memoirs to a conclusion, we are unable, 
from the extent to which the article has extended, to offer a single 
word by way of comment. We shall, however, return to the subject, 
trusting that it must be quite unnecessary to dwell upon the im- 
portance of the foregoing extracts. 
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* Tone’s son, at the conclusion of the memoirs, alludes to some hints received 
from “ A respectable quarter, that, in consequence of the attempts to withdraw 
him from the jurisdiction of the military tribunals, my father’s end may have 
been precipitated by the hands of his goalers, and that, to conccaltheir crime, 
they spread the report of his voluntary death. It is certainly not my duty to ex- 
culpate them. That his end was voluntary, his determination previous to his 
leaving France (which was known tous), and the tenor of his last letters, incline 
me to believe:—(neither is it likely that Major Sandys, and his experienced 
satellites, would perform a murder in so bungling a way as to allow their victim 
to survive the attempt during eight days.) If this was the case, his death can 
never be considered as a suicide; it was merely the resolution of a noble mind to 
disappoint, by his own act, the brutal ferocity of his enemies, and to avoid the 
indignity of their touch.” 
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AN EVENING IN EDEN. 


Eve, sweet love, go gather us some fruit ; 

Pluck me the golden orange from its stalk, 

And shake the mother of the honeyed plums, 

Until they drop upon the emerald grass, 

Their juicy bodies bursted with the fall, 

Their cleus tlood poured forth, till, sick'ning fast, 
Parched by the ray, they die a death of sweets. 


Adam, to please you is my only joy, . 
And that sweet joy my truest happiness ; 

For you and I were made for love, my Adam. 
We know not sorrow yet, nor ever shall, 

If we but keep our Father’s mild commands. 
What is this sorrow, Angels tell us of >— 

We know her not, for she has never been 
Within the walls of this our Paradi. 


She sits upon a rock without the gate. 

Strange drops, called ¢ears, are flowing from her eyes ; 
And feeble sounds, named sighs, upheave her breast ; 
For some strange causes she is muffled round 
With ample covering, to guard (they say ) 

Her body from a strange sensation, cold ; 

And likewise something else we know not of. 
But go, sweet Eve, go gather us our fruit, 

For evening comes, and all the inhabitants 
Within these walls seek out their nightly fare. 
Bring us the clustering grape, the velvet peach, 
The rich pomegranate with its thorny leaf,— 
All but the apple, which is not for us. 

Go, and meantime I'll to the crystal fount, 
Where it exults and bubbles its *‘ good night,” 
To the declining sun. Cool is that lymph, 
And much refreshing, as it washes down 

The lingering sweetness of the sugared fruit. 
The only sweet it cannot wash away, 

[s that which perfumes thy red lips, my Eve: 
But theirs is honey that can never cloy. 


Adam, I wish you would along with me, 

Last night I gathered all within my reach, 

And I fear, too, lest Satan should again 

Escape the vigilance of Gabriel’s eye, 

And enter these our walls. Ah! see the deer— 
See, how they bound and toss their horned heads — 
See, all the beasts retiring to their lairs— 

Slow moves the massive elephant along— 
Canters the gallant steed—-he wheels—he stops —-. 
Tosses his mane and spreads a scarlet nostril. 
There sits the eagle whetting his brown beak, 
And at his feet the rifled pumpkin lies. 

But ah! here comes my pretty favourite— 

You come to be caressed and bid good night.— 
Next to thee, Adam, I do love this snake. 

See, with what grace he brushes the green grass, 
And rears his swelling beauties—proudly displays 
His golden necklace and his azure crest, 

And with his forked tongue he salutes his Eve. 
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Adam. Eve, come away, or night will close us round, 
And we have still to make our evening prayer. 
I cannot say I like your favourite, 
Although his skin be silky and gold-dropp'd. 
[ do not love that forky tongue you praise, 
Although it sound so silvery and sweet: : 
Though't be the sweetest of all earthly sounds, 
And come the nearest to the voice of angels, 
Yet do I distrust it. Serpent, good night. 





Eve. Adam, you're harsh—Adieu! my pretty snake. 


[ Exveunt. 


Satan. [ Under the form of the snake.| Fair clay, then have I won thy love so soon? 
So tender, innocent, and pure that love, 
It almo-t soothes the fiery purposes 
That swell my bursting brain. But they must be— 
Aye! let me think upon my scorching bands— 
My legions writhing in the pits of hell — 
My blasted hopes—my hot ambition crushed--- 
Whelmed, but not quenched in waves of tortuous fire, 
My headlong fall from heaven’s sun-lit sphere, 
To hell in diabolic darkness wrapt. 
Yes! and, thus armed against Eve's smile, 


I'll tempt the fair one to transgress the law. [ Exit. 





LETTER FROM LUKE PLUNKETT, ESQ. 
Port St. Marnock, April 3d. 


Mr. Eptror,—I offer you herewith my most heartfelt acknow- 
ledgments for the very flattering notice you were pleased to take of 
me ina late number, I had not appeared at the time that your critique 
appeared, but, when 1 did appear, it wag a most memorable ap- 
pearance. 1 fully fulfilled the promise given in your truly interesting 
work; ni imely, that my Richard would be quite as good as the 
Richard of Kemble, or of Kean: as good, did I say ?—that 1s 
qualified term. Let those who saw, and heard, and felt me, i 
honestly, whether Kean could have plaved the cliaracter as I played 
it. Lie, L know, prides hims: lf upon making points ; but in that point, 
I believe, he will readily admit my superiority, All the newspapers 
agreed in stating, that my conception of the character that I per- 
sonated was perfectly original. Some of the little critics ventured to 
sneer at many of the more minute features of the performance ; but I 
despise them. My wig was turned rather awkwardly in one scene, 
but is such an event out of nature? was Richard not liable to or- 


dinary accidents? do not such things occur occasionally even at 
court? Again, it was hinted that L turned my back on the audience 


during the ehost or tent scene: now, this is a point with me—the 
chosts naturally absorbed all my attentio at had I to do with 
the audience; [ very judic ‘iously forgot th: at such persons existed. 
Now, Mr. Editor, this I think is sound criticism: then it was said that 
1 was too stubborn in the fight with Richmond ; that I was too tough, 
and gave my mock antagonist too much trouble j in killing me; this, I 
maintain, is nature! did not Richard fight as long as he could stand ; 
did he give his foe an easy victory? No! and why should I, as his 
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representative ? They gave me a harmless foil, but, by the ghost of 
Richard, if I had a sword, I would not let Calcraft off without a 
eash; IL truly entered into the spirit of the character; I actually 
identified myself for the moment with the humpy tyrant; but, as 
Byron says, ‘‘ Somewhat too much of this.” My more immediate 
object in writing to you is to announce, to the lovers of the drama, a 
project in which I am at this moment deeply engaged, Your widely 
spread publication shall make it known to the whole world: by the 
way, a literary friend of mine at Rangoon speaks highly of your 
work. I had also a letter, a few days ago, froma poet at Timbuctoo, 
complaining of some irregularity in the delivery of the magazine; he 
says, all the knowing ones there are loud in your praise. I know 
that in America your circulation is immense, but the pirates will 
destroy your chance of profit. Well, sir, as to my project, it is 
simply this--I have been anxious for the revival of those fine old 
pieces called mysteries; a species of dramatic entertainment that 
was once highly popular with our ancestors. I have converted the 
great old hall at Port Saint Marnock into a temporary theatre, and a 
mystery I will have. My highly distinguished literary friend, the 
Rey. Dr. T. Gregory, has promised his assistance; he has made con- 
siderable progress in the work; the piece, like the old mysteries, is 
of a religious cast, consisting of pantomime and occasional recitation ; 
the characters partly historical and allegorical; the incidents are 
mingled, some ancient and some modern: the title of this singular 
drama is— 


THE SECOND REFORMATION, 


At the opening you behold, in the foreground, an immense pile of 
touchwood, or rather bogwood, scattered in a confused way; the 
different sticks appearing to wrangle with each other—this represents 
lreland, 

Enter, ist. A large round-shouldered personage, with a powdered 
wig and stuff gown, bearing in his hand a paper, headed ‘* Hereditary 
Bondsmen ;’’ he stands before the pile—pronounces certain awful 
words, then removes the greater part of the bogwood to a certain 
point—adjusts it for ignition, and retires; as he goes out, you behold 
a paper on his back, marked, ‘* O‘Connell.” 

Enter, 2d. An old man, wigged also, wearing a splendid robe, 
ornamented with ermine ; a woolpack and a seal borne before him ; 
he approaches the pile—he mutters some words—he invokes the 
living and the dead—he names York and Butterworth, and Wilkes 
and Peel—he draws from beneath the long lugs of his wig, a variet 
of combustibles—he throws them amidst the bogwood—draws the 
two unequal portions still further asunder—and then, pausing, ex- 
claims, ‘* [ doubt.” He retires : on his back is written, ** Eldon.” 

Enter, 3rd. A demure-looking personage, with sleek locks and 
downcast eyes; a small ‘ association” Bible under each arm; his 
pockets stuffed with pious tracts—he moves up to the heap; and, 
atier placing his foot upon a projecting part, and crushing it 
thoroughly—he draws from his bosom a_ few phials, labelled, 
‘* Sanctification, Illumination, and Regeneration;” he pours out 
from each a quantity of inflammable oily-looking liquids; on retiring, 
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he gives the wood a kick that throws it into utter confusion—his 
label is marked, ‘* Roden.” 

Enter 4th. A person on horseback, encased in leather from the 
heels to the hips—a double-barrelled gun under his arm—the thirty- 
nine articles peeping out of one pocket, and a bottle of Sneyd’s 1811 
projecting from the other—a roll of orange manifestos strapped 
behind him—approaching the pile, he shakes some gunpowder on it— 
sinzs out tallyho, and rides clean over it: he is labelled, “ Lees.” 

Enter, 5th. A plump, rosy-gilled, self-complacent-looking little per- 
sonage, wearing a shovel-hat; his head and shoulders bearing an 
inch-thick of powder—a bundle of charges under his arm—a set of 
conversion sermons peeping from his pocket—a train of dependent 
parsons bearing torches, following him at a quick pace—he stands 
before the pile, proclaims, in a solemn tone, that the ‘* Second Refor- 
mation” has commenced—his followers, with a loud yell, apply the 
torches to the wood; and, in the explosion that follows, the entire of 
the party are scattered or lost sight of. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you will, I think, allow Doctor Gregory and me 
some credit for our arrangement of this portion of the drama: what 
follows is not less interesting.—A number of odd-looking characters 
cross the stage—several well-known modern reformers stand together 
in a cluster—one among them bearing a placard, “‘ WANTED, cooks, 
coachmen, gardeners, grooms, and gate-keepers, footmen, and fol- 
lowers; they must be Protestants:—a preference will be given to 
Papists who choose to contorm.— Apply to Archbishop Magee, atthe 
Palace.” Next appears a train of old servants recently discharged, 
bearing their little trunks or bundles under their arms; one among 
them singing, in the street style, a ditty or lamentation, as he calls it: 


Come, all ye pious Catholics, I pray ye will draw near, 

And our grievous lamentation ye quickly wil hear ; 

It's consarning our religion, for which we're turned out, 
Like beggars and like bagabones to rove the world about. 

A curse upon the swaddlers, who work’'d all underhand, 

To kick up this confusion and this ruction through the land , 
A curse on the convarters, and all the orange crew, 

Who sed that honest Romans for sarvants wouldn't do. 


After these come some allegorical characters, — KNAVERY, 
STARVATION, and Hypocrisy. Knavery appears as a sharp 
shrewd-looking country fellow, newly clad, but carrying a bundle 
of tattered old clothes in one hand. (He speaks.) 


Changed | am in faith.and plight, 

In outward garb and inward light ; 
Who these ugly rags would wear? 
Who with penances could bear ? 
Who would throw five pounds away ? 
Who would miss the weekly pay ? 
Not I, for one ;---but let it pass,--- 
He that bought me is an ass. 

When my bribe is spent and gone, 
When these clothes no more are new, 
When my weekly pay hath ceas'd, 
With the parsons I have done. 
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From the law church I'm releas’d ; 
Blind converters, then adieu! 

Spite of all your cost and pain, 

I'm to chapel once again. ( Exit.) 


Starvation approaches in the shape ofa gaunt-looking operative, 
operating greedily upon a half-picked bone. ( He speaks.) 


For three long nights and days I fasted, 

So long my faith and virtue lasted ; 

But inward pangs assail'd me, 

And strength and hope both fail’d me. 

’T was in this dreary trying hour, 

That Farnham’s preaching just had power ; 
"Twas then his bread and juicy beef 

Shone forth, of arguments the chief. 

To these I turned, and look'd alone, 

And to his greens and greasy bacon,--- 
They reason’d in a winning tone, 

That might not be mistaken. 

I go; but hear it, hear it all, 

Ye learned, ye saintly, great and small, 
Give up your useless preaching, 

Your writing, and your teaching. 

‘Tis ghastly grim starvation, 

That now, throughout the nation, 
Promotes the Second Reformation. (¢ Exit. ) 


llypocrisy then appears, wearing a mitre and lawn sleeves. 
Doctor Gregory has not as yet written out the speech assigned to 
this character; but he says it runs to the following effect :— 


Joe Hume assails us, Newport growls aloud, 

And sharp-ton’d King, with logic close and keen, 
Turns to that bench, where congregated thick 
The mitred lords appear—grim Cobbett writes, 
And the foil’d Papists join the general cry; 

‘The church (I mean its wealth) appears in danger ; 
We must be stirring ; we must show our friends 
That we are not guite useless ; not a load--- 

A big black incubus, supremely seated 

Upon the o’erburdened bosom of the nation. 
We'll raise a noise, at least, about conversion ; 

A rout about the wonders we have wrought ; 

A bustle that may dupe the credulous Briton, 
And lead him, in his easy mood, to wink 

Still longer at our worthlessness. 


There are some minor details, which I am not able as yet to give 
you; some minor ‘ parts,” that areonly partly cast; for instance, the 
representative of Sin is the beautiful Counsellor Scriven. The 
Chancellor appears as PLENTY, ’and Archbishop Magee as 
Humitity ;—Sir Harcourt Lees, as Nimrod;—-old Admiral Oliver, 
as Noah ;—Lord Lorton, as Solomon ;—and the pious advocate of 
bloodshed, Lord Roden, as Joshua ;—these characters belong, as you 
will perceive, to a scriptural altarpiece, intended to accompany the 
principal entertainment. My own partis not yet fixed on; but I will 
be alternately an angel, Belzebub, Bruce, with the address, Richard, 
and Rolla; these last are my favourite characters. Doctor Gregory 1s 
to he an angel, and Davy M‘Cleary is to appear clad in fig-leaves.— 
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510 The Grave of the Rebel. 


Altogether, I think the exhibition will prove one of the most remark- 
able events that has occurred in ourtime. The people of the press are 
pressing for tickets,—shall I send you over one or two !——__ 
Long Sutter has this moment applied to me for permission to enact 
the Brazen Serpent. Tom Ellis, or Nugent, is to appear as the 
Golden Calf. Come over, my dear fellow, come! I won't promise 
you Sneyd’s 1811, but you must get lots of Jameson’s 1823. 
: Believe me, my dear Editor, 
Your admiring and grateful friend, 
LUKE PLUNKETT. 





THE GRAVE OF THE REBEL. 


BY THOMAS FURLONG. 





“Qh! breathe not his name!" 





Mark the plain grave! ‘tis hallow’d by a name 
That power hath idly sought to link with shame. 
Reckless of ill—unaw’d by selfish fear, 

Boldly I bless the glorious clay that’s here, 

Sure that the pure and good shall spmpathise 
With him who mourns where martyr’d virtue lies. 


Is it the nickname bandied round the land, 
The felon’s death dealt by the ruffian’s hand,— 
Is it the cry of “treason” still renew’d— 

The bugbear of the brainless multitude— 

Is it the doom decreed by tyrant laws, 

That damns the patriot and defiles his cause? 
Nay! slaves, to craft and cruelty allied, 
Taking their own base feelings for a guide, 

To the frail frames their tortures may apply, 
Or spread, when life hath pass’d, the blasting lie ; 
Still, still, the character this altereth not: 

Be praise or blame—be weal or woe his lot, 
Truth in her hour asserts her sacred claim, 
And Virtue stands in every change the same. 


Let not the hangman’s hand—the headsman’s blow, 
Sink him whose dust is gather’d now below ; 

Let not the horrors of one drunken strife 

Mar all the moral beauty of his life: 

Let pitying zeal his name from censure save, 

And truth be heard in whispers o'er his grave. 
What were his crimes >—Come, let his slanderers tell : 
The first—he lov'd his native land too well ; 

The next—the darkest, blackest, let us see— 

He long’'d—he hop’d—he tried to make her free. 
He tail’d—his life was as the forfeit paid, 

But still the proud experiment was made; 

His worth the same—his glory not the less, 

Save that it lack’d the sanction of success ! 
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TALES OF THE SOUTH.—NO. Il. 


o'DONOGHUE.—A LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 





«« Of all the smooth lakes where daylight leaves 
His lingering smiles on golden eves, 
Fair lake, fair lake, thou art dear to me; 
For, when the last April sun grows dim, 
Thy Naiads prepare his steed for him 
Who dwells, who dwells, bright lake, in thee !’"—Moorg. 





« What shall be the selection for to-night?” was the interroga- 
tory of Dennis O’ Fogerty, as the mountain-dew streamed in animat- 
ing plenty on the board. A joyous group of young and blithe asso- 
ciates was seated at his table: gladness and pleasure were beaming 
in their countenances, whilst wit and vivacity sparkled high amongst 
them. The branched chandeliers of massive silver shed a steady 
light on the antique walls of the room; and the old-fashioned maho- 
gany tables, that were ranged on one side in a line of frightful order, 
lost the heavy stateliness of their appearance. The one or two at- 
tempts at landscape that were suspended over the mantlepiece, as- 
sumed a brighter colouring; and the crimson curtains that hung at 
the windows took a less dingy hue in the eyes of the guests. O’Fo- 
gerty was hospitable and generous, and his liberality in producing the 
stores of an old and well-stocked cellar, added to his peculiar knack 
of telling a story, made an invitation to dine at Castle-Lough always 
acceptable. His researches were now turned towards Irish tradi: 
tion; and, seeking to promote the entertainment of his guests, 
amongst whom [ formed one, he commenced much in the following 
style, in which I, Mr. Editor, attempt to hand him down to posterity, 
through the medium of your invaluable pages :-— 

‘“ It was a delightful evening in July; the sun had disappeared be- 
hind the mountains, and left a violet face of indescribable loveliness, 
to retlect its beauties on the bosom of Lough Lane. The soft echoes 
of the bugle, sounding fainter and fainter on the distant scene, and 
the audible plash of the oar, as it disturbed the still and pellucid ex- 
panse of sea-blue water, came with the most soothing music on my ear ; 
and, as | sauntered by the undulating shore, admiring the softness 
of the lake, I became enwrapped in an ecstasy of fancy, when Do- 
herty, one of our oldest boatmen, aroused me, by the query— 

‘‘ Arrah! masthur; do you believe all about O’Donoghue, and 
the rest of the folks?’ | 

‘‘ Why do you ask that question ?” said ‘1. 

‘* Because ’twas sich a night, for all the world, as this,” he re- 
plied, ‘* when we were rowing the old misthress, God be good to 
her soul, from a racket they had at Dinis; and many’s the pleasant 
day we had wid her for all, barring that she was somewhat high in 
herself; when, wid my own two looken eyes, | saw O’ Donoghue 
himself, riding his coppel bawn*. At first [ wouldn’t believe my 


“a till [ showed him to Jerry Sullivan; and, sure enough, there 
e was,” : 


—— gen 





* White horse. 
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I made no further observation to Doherty; but, moving towards 
the house, I appealed to my infallible chronicler, ‘‘ Old Nelly,” who 
gave me the subsequent story. ) 

‘¢ In the old times, God be wid them, before the bloody Sasenach 
had conquered the Milesian, or the invader had stepped upon our 
beautiful coast, lived O° Donoghue,—a brave and mighty prince, in 
these parts. He was as fine and as portly a man as a body could 
see ina day’s walk; and ’twould do one’s heart good to see-him han- 
dle a hurdly and play at goal. The best in the parish were ever and 
always bate when he took the whim of stripping off and haven a 
turn at em. Shure, to see him leap and run, and hunt and course, 
and swim, as I’m tould, there was no man, at all at all, could come 
neer him; so that twas given up to him to be the finest and bravest 
bouhel that God ever created. Ross Castle belonged to him, and, of 
course, all the estates about; and rat the betther masther ever hard 
a poor man’s complaint. He was no ways hard on the poor people; 
and, if they couldn’t pay, he wouldn’t be dhriving and canting all the 
bastes they had in the world, the very minit the gale came due; but 
the blessings of every cabin were always praying for every look (luck) 
for him and his.* 

‘* Besides all this, he knew a power that no person ever else 
guessed of; he was larned in every sort of books; an’, in short, there 
was notten but he could do. But, the sign of the cross between us 
and harm, he sould himself, as they say, to the ould boy; and, by 
his manes, he was able to change himself into any shape or form 
that he plased. To be sure, ’twas a great gift; but it ill became so 
fine a gintleman to think so little of his soul: and, ‘ what availeth the 
whole world, if we loose our soul,’ as Father Reardon used to say, 
poor man! As I say, he sould himself to ould Nick, cross o’ Christ 
betwixt us an’ him; but the bargen was, that if a woman should 
screach while he was in the enchantment, he should give himself up 
to him; and well you may be shure, that, for a long time, O’Dono- 
ghue took very good care that there was no woman by whenever he 
diverted his friends by changing his appearance into whatever shape 
they’d be after calling for. However, his fame went about mereas- 
ing wonderfully ; and he was the talk of every place, while there 
was not a spalpeen in the whole county that did not wondher at all 
he used for to do. He was goen on this way, as you may say, for 
some years, liven in fine style, an’ haven the lade among all the 
princes round about, when, at last, it happened that his wile,—an 
‘twas she that was as fair an’ as nate a colheen as any other in the 
whole world—says to him, ‘O’Donoghue, avourneen! why dont 
you ever show me any of your meracles that there’s such talks about? 
Sure I could do no harm, at all; an’ one could think that you'd gra- 
tify your own wife before any other stranger,’ says she. An’ she went 


a 


* What a painful reflection is it, to be obliged to think that the generality of 
Irish landlords are directly opposed, in their conduct, to this picture of O' Donoghue. 
With little feeling for their unhappy serfs, they are contented if they can wring 
the hard-earned produce of the sweat of their brow from an oppressed, though 
noble and generous-hearted peasantry ; and a sensation of interest for their wel- 
fare seldom enters their griping souls.’ But yet it is satisfactory to add that there 
are exceptions to be found, particularly among the Catholic gentry, who, from an 
identity of political wrongs, feel more acutely for their suffering fellow subjects. 
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on pressing him afther sich a manner, that he couldn’t find it in his heart 
to refuse her yellow locks an’ her large light eyes, any thing, at all, 
that she’d be afther axing. 

« * Well, then,’ says he, ‘ Aileen, dear, you musn’t open your 
mout, nor say a single word, whatever becomes of me,’ says he; 
‘or, if you do, all is lost?” Au’ so she promised to be very quiet, 
an’ to be frighted no ways at all, an’ to do whatever he tould her. 
Then phy, as well became him, O’Donoghue made himself into an 
elegant stag, an’ kept leaping an’ running about the coort for a time, 
delighting all that was looken on; when he grew tired of that, he be- 
came the most beautifulest fish that ever you saw, and no one knew 
how or what way he changed himself; an’, making a sort of a kind 
of a pool on the tip top of the castle, he began swimming there ; an’ 
the castle began to go round, round, an’ topsey turvy, like a whirli- 
cig. When his lady say the danger, she got quite beside herself ; 
an’, forgetting all his commands, she gave a terrible screech, through 
the meer fright of her. An’ shure enough for *em, a sore screech 
‘twas for her; for the ould fellow, without another word, took a leap 
into the lake, an’ was never seen alive from that day to this,’”* 

Thus concluded the old nurse’s story; and the currency of its 
belief among our sonthern peasantry is as geferal as such incidents 
usually are. The immediate conclusion of the fatal leap has more 
romance about it than even the incredibility of this strange compact 
may claim; and its prevalent credit in the breasts of our more igno- 
rant countrymen is indisputably strong. 

The dismay that closed this unfortunate exhibition was, I presume, 
quite as much as we invariably find the grief of mortals to be. They 
lamented the catastrophe for a day, the widow was inconsolable for a 
month, and then O’Donoghue would, in all likelihood, have been for- 
gotten, if he had not still retained some of his former capacities. As 
he sprung from the castle wall, the gulph beneath extended its bot- 
tomless chasm, and, giving one plunge into its dark and Stygian 
depth, the waters curled for an instant, and, then closing over him, 
tlowed on in their trackless current. A year elapsed, and the lady 
of the castle was standing at an oriel window, that looked upon the 
lake, when she was surprised by the apparition of her husband, 
mounted on a gallant neal of matchless whiteness, arrayed in all the 
glitter of fairy magnificence, and lightly bounding over the billow. 
The report of’ what she had seen was spread abroad, and the story 
has been transmitted to our times with traditionary fidelity. 

When the revolve of seven years brings round the magic period, 
the snow-white steed, with its wild mane floating on the waters, is 
regularly seen bearing its princely lord, like the heathen Amphitrite, 
with her attendant Nereids, over the rolling wave, to enjoy a breath 
of sunshine, and bask for awhile in the revel of mountain fragrance. 
It must bea glorious scene, on a soft and luxurious evening, when the 
still winds featly tread upon the glassy bosom of the lake, and 
when its variegated shores are coloured with a diversity of hues that 
harmonize in the most splendid beauty,—when soul and life are 
trembling into delicious slumber, and nothing but love and loveliness 





~~ 
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* There are fifty other versions of this celebrated metamorphosis ; but I pre- 


ler the one in the text. 
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awake—to see the fairy monarch arise from his ocean-palace, and 
majestically sport on the surface of this ‘‘ miniature sea.” When the 
waves are sleeping calmly, as I have often seen them, and the aerial 
choir are hymning their vesper song, it must be exquisitely romantic 
to see his gorgeous train appear on the surge of that enchanting lake, 
and musically glide above its coral caves! 

Story preserves the recollection of some who had the good fortune 
to visit his briny mansion. ‘* The winds so directed,” say they, 
‘‘ as that their boat should be overturned, and they should go to 6 
bottom; where, instead of finding an unnoticed grave, they were in- 
troduced to all the splendours of fairy land. They were conducted 
through buildings of the most perfect architecture; grandeur and 
magnificence every where met their view; the prince himself was 
adorned with imperial glory, and, among the shadowy inhabitants that 
fluttered round the mortal visitors, they recognized many of their for- 
mer acquaintances, who had been suddenly snatched away in the 
prime of strength.” ‘The descriptions which some have given of these 
Edens beneath the wave, have been so highly wrought, as to induce 
many to ask admittance to their secret precincts. ‘* There,” would 
Doherty say, ‘‘ you have hurdling and fasting (feasting), and all 
sorts of divarsion, without any one to contradict you, or any one to 
hindther a parson from enjoying himself: while you may walk in an’ 
out without saying by your lave, or God save ye ; and all are as plea- 
sant as possible.” 

The bright illusion of O’Donoghue’s apparition seemed so lovely a 
fiction as to command the affections of a young and interesting fe- 
male, who lived on the margin of Lough Lane. She was as beau- 
tiful, as innocent, and as romantic, as Erin’s matchless daughters 
generally are. ‘The winning smile that played on her roseate lips, 
the long and exquisitely pencilled lashes that fringed her soul-thrill- 
ing eves, and her dark and luxurious tresses flowing adown the 
fairest neck,—threw over the features of youth and virtue an indefin- 
able charm ; such as we may feel, but not describe, — 


«What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue, 
Those silver sounds so soft, so dear, 

The list‘ner held his breath to hear !” 


This enthus‘astic young creature, maddened by the pictures in 
which the fairy sovereign had been represented to her animated ima- 
gination, became the victim of a most violent passion for a shadow ; 
and, hurried onwards by the vehemence of: her kindled feelings, she 
precipitated herself into the lake, expecting to join her “ immortal 
lover.” A painful delusion, where one so celestial should sacrifice 
herself to an unsubstantial phantasy, and rob society of a charming 
and exquisite member. 

‘There are few of our legends with which I am so intensely 
pleased,” continued O’ Doherty, “ as with this of O’ Donoghue : when 
strolling by our lake, I can always fancy that I descry the prince on 
the sweltering billow ; and when fable presents its fictions in a garb 
so familiar, and at a time when we ourselves are actors, we always 
experience additional interest in lending an ear to its whisperings. 


D.S. L. 
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BURIAL OF WILLIAM I. 





“ The mass had been performed, the corpse was placed ona bier, and the Bishop 
of Evreux had pronounced the panegyric of the deceased, when a voice from the 
crowd soclalenel ‘He whom you have praised was arobber! This very land on 
which you stand is mine. By violence he took it from my father; and, in the 
name of God, I forbid you to bury him in it.’"— Lingard, vol. I. p. 449. Ato 


edition. 


The shades of slumbering light, 
In radiant glory, tinge 

The starry throne of night— 

With their enamelled fringe! 


The sunny meteor sleeps 
Upon the moon-touched wave, 
Which maddening sorrow sweeps 
Athwart each coral cave.— 


Go, watch yon bannered train, 
Whose sable plumes appear,— 
Their cheeks seem blanched with pain, 
Their eyelash hides a tear. 


In dark and grim array, 
The crested barons move : 
Their warrior feathers stray, 
Like zephyrs through a grove. 


Their glittering casques of steel 
Are nodding on their brow ; 
And lance, and spear, and mail, 
Are proudly beaming now. 


Down, down the vaulted aisle, 
A gloomy band, they turn ; 

Nor hope, nor joy, nor smile, 
Upon their features burn. 


The hooded monks upraise 
The tone of choral prayer ; 

The organ’s notes of praise 
Are heard in echo there. 


A royal corpse they bear 

Upon their gauntlet arms ; 
And round the royal bier, 

The soul of mourning warms. 


They lay him in his shroud, 
They bend them o’er the sod ; 

A wailing deep and loud 
Disturbs the still abode— 


When lo !—a form appears, 

And bids them cease their deed ; 
The blighted ire of years 

Upon his lip they read. 
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«Oh! take the tyrant hence, 
Pollute not here the soil : 

In pride’s omnipotence, 
He made this land his spoil. 


“Begone! nor let hum stay ; 
His ashes shall not rest. 
Begone! away! away! 
No peace for his bequest ! 


“ Enshrined in beds of gore, 
He rent our smiling hearth ; 
And all we loved before 
He banished from our earth,” 


They laid the monarch down, 
They dashed the tear away, 
And, with a darkening frown, 
Consigned him to the clay. 
Osc---t. i oe 





DENIS MURPHY’S JOURNEY TO LONDON.—SECOND LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR. 





‘Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes."”—Horace, Epist. 1. Lib. I. 
(I just go as the maggot bites. ) 





I SHOULD not wonder if some of your readers were tempted to ask, 
what the devil had the criticisms on Shakspeare, Kean, and Warde, 
which occupied so much of the conclusion of my last letter, to do 
with my ‘* Journey to, and Observations in, London,”’ or, at least, how 
I contrived to drag them into that part of my story? Indeed, were 
the question put plump to myself, at this present writing, I'd be 
rather nonplus’d for a reply; yet I am sure, at the time I introduced 
them, I could have easily pointed out the connecting link, which 
would prove the introduction not at all mal-a-propos. Nay, even 
now, were I to read over the letter, I could at once trace the associ- 
ations; but you know, my dear editor, how tiresome such repetition 
must be, to one overflowing with such rare conceits and novel fancies 
as I. You are aware how difficult it is to induce me even to look 
over a proof, when the unintelligibility of the manuscript (a fault 
common to me with all other great geniuses), the pecuiliarity of the 
style, or the piquancy of the thought, renders my own correction 
desirable. 4 

To meet any objection, or impertinent query, like that which I 
have supposed above, I have chosen the motto from Horace: and 
here [ must enter into a compact with your readers—viz. that they 
are at full liberty to read only such parts as they please of my enter- 
taining epistles, whilst I, on my part, reserve to myself the unre- 
strained privilege of writing what I shall think proper. Now, let me 
not be misunderstood: the liberty which I here mean, is not-like that 
liberty of conscience, which, under the insulting name of toleration, 
is granted by English law-makers to Irish Papists, and which merely 
says, *‘ you are at liberty to enjoy full freedom of conscience, with 
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the exception, that, if you exercise such liberty in one way, you shall 
be excluded from certain privileges that are enjoyed by all other 
classes of his majesty’s subjects.”” This may be illustrated by papa’s 
giving master Johnny leave to roll his hoop through any part of the 
Park he chooses, save that, if he go in the Bird-cage-walk, he wont 
get his bread and butter:—nay, worse, for if master Johnny was in the 
bird-cagé-walk, and swears he was not, the bread and butter wont be 
stopped. We may go even further, and say, even though papa find 
him in the Lord, sir, what do youmean? Upon my honour, 
Mr. Murphy, if you go on at this rate, I shall have no patience with 

ou. Having never been in the metropolis, I took up your letter to 
ieent something about it, and I find you'll tell me every thing but 
what I want to know. Your first epistle, occupying six or seven 

ages, left you still at sea, talking about Shakspeare, and I don’t 
ae what not; and here you are now going on with a long rigmarole 
of liberty of conscience, and master Johnny and his hoop, just a few 
moments after apologising for your former incoherence. Really, this 
is beyond enduring. 

My dear madam, you totally misconceive me. What you call an 
apology, I call an explanation: besides, you forget the agreement we 
just entered into—I am to write what I please, and you are to read 
what you please. Give me leave to add, madam, that what am call 
incoherence is more intimately connected than you wot of. 1am too 
much of an Irishman, ma’am, to animadvert upon the abrupt manner 
in which you snapped me up. I shall go on with my own story, 
madam, in my own way; and if it grow tiresome to you (there being 
people of such vitiated tastes, as to leave the most delicate cates ‘‘ to 
prey on garbage’’), you may lay it by at your pleasure. 

My dear Mr. Murphy, I did not mean you the slightest offence in 
the world. You must make some allowance for the impatience of our 
sex, where their curiosity is so highly excited; and nobody possesses 
that power in so great a degree as you. ‘There is such a charm in 
your style, that I could follow you through the currency or corn 
questions; and, to tell you the truth, there was more of coquetry and 
pouting in the interruption, than any real tedium of your fascinating and 
whimsical waywardness. 

Do you say so, my darling? Well, ‘tis easy to mollify me: “ give 
me my own way,” as Denis, my namesake in the play, says, ‘ and 
I’m as aisy as an ould glove, but bite my nose off with pepper, and 
I'll have at you with mustard.” So, now that ‘‘ you've found the 
way to mould and cast me at your will,’’—by the by, the poet should 
have written, ‘‘to melt and cast me at your will,” for when the 
mettle is fused, ’tis then cast; whereas, in the present instance, 
moulding and casting are but I am getting on my critical hobby 
again—See what a compliment I pay you, my dear—TI dismount from 
my favourite courser, just as he was getting into a high canter, and 
break through an essay on the spirit of laws, that would do credit to 
Montesquieu himself, to go on, at your desire, with my journey to, 
and observations in, London. 

Where did I stop in my last?—Aye, I was watching for sunset, 
but in vain. ‘The same cursed vapour that curtained his ascent, 
Shrouded his decline; and thus, after having been two days at sea, 
! missed this favourite theme of the poet and the novelist. It did 
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not lessen my chagrin, to find, on going below, that I missed some- 
what more substantial—my dinner. The salmon had vanished— 


‘«¢ And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left scarce a wreek behind ;”’ 


so, as I could not break the fast, it being Friday, and I being Denis 
Murphy, and feeling equally disinclined to eat ‘ of the cameleon’s 
dish” —‘*‘ you cannot feed Murphys so”—I sucked the fish-bones, and 
filled up the “‘ hiatus (ventris) maxime deflendus,” with cheese, bread, 
butter, and such other garbage. I always thought there was a dispen- 
sation for travellers, especially by sea: but a damn’d good-natured 
conscientious monk, of my acquaintance, who happened to be a 
fellow voyager, was officiously kind enough to set me right in that 
respect. I hope this story will be a warning to my countrymen 
against their star-gazing propensities. 1 was greatly pleased with the 
entrance to Bristol. There is a petit boldness, ora bold petitness, 
(1 can’t decide which) in the bare, and broken, and (from the narrow- 
ness of the passage) gigantic rocks, whose wild, abrupt, picturesque, 
and many-hued forms, tower above the little sluggish muddy stream 
that creeps between them. The scene is calculated to give you a 
miniature notion of that mixture of mind and matter—that linking of 
substance with thought, and gathering food from the one for the in- 
dulgence of the other—-that morbid intensity of abstract passionate 
speculation, which fastens its imaginings on every object around it, 
and gives even to inanimate matter the shape and colourings of its 
own distemper—that yearning of like after like, that assumes such 
arbitrary comparison, as in the following passionate burst of Byron: 


‘¢ Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate—whose mining depths so intervene 
That they can meet no more—though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed :— 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years---all winters---war within themselves to wage.” 


Joming up the river, we were boarded by the officer. My bottle 
and half of native, the remnant of my store, [ removed from my trunk, 
and concealed behind the curtains; but the precaution was needless ; 
he marked my trunks without examination. Oh, how I chided the 
pusillanimity that prevented my freighting an entire trunk with the 


precious beverage. We passed but a couple of hours in Bristol (no 


very inviting town), when the coach (the company’s coach, the 
pleasantest to travel in, being free from the importunities of guards, 
coachmen, and waiters), was ready to start. The evening was cold 
and uninviting: a thin but chilling mist, accompanied by a high wind, 
portended a disagreeable night; nor did the prophet of ill deceive us. 
There was no room inside, and the weather became worse and worse 


as we proceeded. On our arrival at Bath, it brightened a little, as if 


merely to tempt us on—the cessation being very short-lived. The 
road from Bath to Marlbro’ was exceedingly bad, and required the 
assistance of additional horses at various parts; but the skill of the 
driver, and the excellence of the cattle, precluded any idea of danger. 


ae pray re ay Saget Spe Wa - 
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We tasted the Kenneth ale on the way through, and I must acknow- 
ledge it deserves its character—the only thing for which I can say so 
much, since my arrival in the sister kingdom. When we arrived at 
the Castle Inn, Marlbro’, I found the rain had settled in the seat of 
the coach, and wetted me through all my clothes. Still no inside 
place; so, as there was an excellent supper, and feeling myself 
totally chilled, I determined to remain for the night. Whilst my 
fellow travellers regaled, | contrived to get dry, and then sat to sup- 
per at my leisure ; drank some whiskey punch, had an excellent bed, 
and slept as soft as an albatross reposing on his couch of clouds. 

It is worth while observing, how eagerly they take every oppor- 
tunity of doing you here. In the morning [ had the whole posse, 
chamber-maids, waiters, porters, boots, &c. &c., surrounding me for 
their fees. Boots, of course, I paid, but told the others that, coming 
by the company’s coach, I considered myself free from these exac- 
tions. It would notdo. The company had nothing further to do with 
me when the coach passed away, andl was obliged to come down 
with the blunt. The weather being still tempestuous, and no inside 
seat to be had, I got no further than Reading that evening, where I 
amused myself filling up my note-book. The following extract will 
inform you of the nature of my reflections. 

Reading, Sunday, March 4th, 

Regularity—yes, there’s regularity with a vengeance—regular 
swindling, regular overcharging, regular robbery.—They’ve given 
me five regular bad shillings.—Nature herself seems regular.—The 
very shrubs and trees, even when unclipp’d, assume a stiff and puri- 
tanical appearance. Why, once on the road, when I saw a piece of 
unpruned ragged hawthorn hedge, my very heart yearned towards it. 
There was ‘‘home, and the things we love at home,” in the wild, 
rude, unrepressed, and wayward, but natural luxuriancy of its 
branching. As a hedge, it might have been more impervious and use- 
ful, if clipped :—but, as a piece of hawthorn, just budding into bloom, 
and about to give its balmy breath to every passing gale, and rear its 
simple blossoms in fantastic and beautiful variety—as a hawthorn, it 
was fifty thousand times more attractive. 

They clip every thing here but their bills ; their words are clipped 
into less than half their natural length—their manners are clipped into 
a cold and dull uniformity—their dinners are clipped into snacks, and 
their breakfasts into collations. Fancy is clipped of her wings, con- 
versation of its freedom, society of its pleasures, and love of its 
romance. Nothing is free or natural—all is cold, formal, and pru- 
dential.- Woman, too—that dear, delightful syren, who, prodigal of 
her witcheries, tries a thousand charms, when one would win us,— 
looks here only like the wife of a methodist preacher. True, it is 
otherwise with the bar-maids, yet even they but play off for the half- 
crown they expect from you. 

And yet I’m told that, beneath all this apparent coldness, lurk 
warm and luxuriant fancies Well! give me the land where they 
evaporate in— 





“ Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles—” 


where virtue consists, not in concealing, but in not committing —where 
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playfulness and good humour are the fruits begot by virtue upon in- 


nocence. 
- ” . * * 


It was about five o’clock on Sunday evening, when we got into 
Reading; and, though the town itself is pretty, the gloom which the 
ascetic disposition of the people here throws round the sabbath 
communicated itself to me. ‘There were few or no people in the 
streets, and the stragglers who did appear, in their way to the cant- 
ing conventicles, looked more like wretches going to be immured in 
a dungeon, than like beings proceeding to return thanks to their 
creator, for the blessings of existence, health, and competence. The 
starving millions of Ireland, with whom existence and misery are 
synonyms, look far happier than these. Strange, that the sabbath, 
which in other countries is a day of innocent mirth and sober enjoy- 
ment, seems here a day of gloom and mourning. 

[ did not know how to kill that omnicide, Time, though, when it 
comes to Ais turn, he wont want for the means to account with me. 
| had one good weapon for the purpose, the bottle, but, as that’s of 
no use without a companion, I tried books—in vain—Moore had no 
wit, Byron no power, Junius no sting. Even my own fancy (wouldst 
believe it, my dear Editor), my own rich, luxuriant, sunny, spring- 
like fancy, lost its brilliancy-—aye, 

“ Shadows, clouds, and darkness rested on it.” 


The sullen gloom of an English sabbath appeared to have wrapped 
existence in its saddening folds. The very lights looked in mourn- 
ing, and the fire, though good, seemed as if it burned constrainedly. 
This, you know, my dear fellow, would never do for me. You are 
aware that my disposition ‘‘no cold medium knows ;” so I sought 
to relieve myself from this half state by plunging deep into the ‘ cim- 
merian gloom” of the first conventicle [ met. Still disappointed— the 
Macbriar was only half mad. I tried the church, but the “ steeple 
preacher,’ as Kettle-drum would say, being but half stupid, I returned 
to my inn, cursing Dame Fortune heartily, in that passage from 
Hamlet, which Shakspeare describes as ‘‘ caviare to the general” 
—to wit— 
“ Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune.—Oh, ye gods! 

Break all the spokes and fellies of her wheels, 

And roll the huge nave down the hill of heaven, 

As low as to the fiends.” 


Little did I think, at the time, how unjustly I accused her. So true 
is the observation of the poet— 


‘«« That, treading Fortune’s path, what seems the shade 
Doth often prove the sunshine.” 


Whilst I was regretting the want of a frenzied preacher, or totally 
stupified parson, she was busy in procuring me a boon-companion, 
and such a one—a worthy Worcestershire man, who had never 
tasted the native, but, having once imbibed it, swore he would retain 
an affection towards it for the rest of his life: thus proving the truth 
or falsehood (according as you translate the italicised word) of that 
maxim of Horace, ‘‘ Quo semel est imbuta recens,” &c.—translated 
for cockneys—‘‘ Which way the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
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This honest fellow, though accustomed to beer, as we say, ab ovo, 
from the shell, assured me he would never mention the heavy wet 
again, save in contempt. I found him, when [ came into the par- 
lour, looking as melancholy as midnight; and he seemed as if he 
breathed a very atmosphere of blue devils. Not wishing to begin 
the conversation, as the people here appear desirous of repelling any 
advances, I remained for a few minutes quite silent. My companion 
seemed anxious, yet afraid, to say something, till, at length, bursting 
the bonds of silence, he asked, in accents between hope and despair, 
whether I would take a bottle of wine or a glass of brandy and 
water with him. I declined: but said, if he would allow me to 
entertain him, I would treat him to a liquor superior to either. He 
accepted the offer—the whiskey was produced, and the first libation 
seemed to— 

‘¢ Take his imprisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium.” 


The novelty of the beverage (to my guest) gave us a subject for 
conversation, upon which I descanted with my usual eloquence. 
The theme was inspiring. 1 dwelt upon its medicinal qualities, its 
moral influence—compared it to a soul in purgatory purified by fire— 
dwelt upon its social virtues—its use as a source of inspiration to the 
poet or the orator—how well it fortified the stomach against the raw- 
ness of the morning air—proved how cooling, mixed with cold water, in 
the fervour of the mid-day sun, and at even, “ dewy eve,” as the poet 
says—but here L must draw a veil over the picture. Though eloquent 
before this neophyte, there’s no necessity, my dear Editor, to harrow 
up my feelings by recalling vanished and deeply lamented delights— 
those nights of classic revelry where— 


‘¢ Whilst, as we laugh’d and quaff'd together, 
We learnt the book on pleasure’s bowl, 
And turned the leaf with folly’s feather.” 


You, my dear Editor (though you will not pretend to vie in know- 
ledge with me), know something of this ; and your heart will prompt 
suthcient reason for my silence. 

Last, though not least, Ll urged the cheapness of the liquor, showing 
how a jovial party might regale themselves for a few shillings; and, 
when ‘* banged fou o’knowledge,” as poor Bob Burns has it, reel 
home as wise as Solomon, whom I shall ever respect for that com- 
fortable text in the 5th chap. 1st ver. of the Canticle of Canticles, 
“Oh, friends, drink,—yea, drink abundantly, O, beloved.” Having 
concluded my oration, of which I must send you a copy one of these 
days, we fell heartily to discuss the subject of it, and, after promising 
to send my Worcestershire friend every intelligence as to the easiest 
mode of importing the native—which, by the by, | must do imme- 
diately, having forgotten it up to this moment—we grew so warm over 
our bottle-controversy, that, as Murtogh says in the farce, *‘ I sent 
him to bed dead drunk with the praises of Ireland.” 

I was routed in the morning at four, to pursue my journey; and, 
being induced by the wetness of the weather to secure an inside seat 
the evening before, judge my mortification to find the sky giving pro- 
mise of one of the most beautiful days that ever came out of the 
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heayens. I offered to exchange with some of the outside passengers 
but, even though there were females above, none of them would acre. 
As we proceeded, | found I bad lost a charming treat. The country, 
though not naturally beautiful, wanting the variety of hill and dale, 
is still very charming, having all the advantages that art and taste 
and industry could bestow upon it. It was tantalizing to see, for an 
instant, tower and tree and gentle knoll and opening glade, stealing 
out of the darkness, as some turn on the road opened them up to my 
view from the window, and then to catch a momentary glimpse of 
the sun’s gorgeous coming, and lose it again just as the growing splen- 
dour was about to flooi the whole eastern horizon with its sea of 
glory. It was even worse to hear the bursts of admiration from the 
travellers without at the prospects from which my milksop tenderness 
excluded me. ‘‘ There’s Sion House, the Duke of Northumberland’s 
palace, there’s Windsor, there’s the Castle,” &c. &c., rung in my ears 
every five minutes, and sct me stretching half way out of the coach 
window ; but nothing greeted my eager looks, save thick hedges and 
high wooden palisadings. It surprised me to see how prodigal of 
timber they are here. Nothing greeted my eye, did I say? It was 
a mistake. Almost every flat wall, palisade, or other even surface, 
was filled with directions and addresses ; every letter almost three 
feet high. Amongst these, the principal were HUNtv’s MaTcuteess, 
No. SOMETHING; Dr. Eapbdy, CHURCH STREET, SOHO; War- 
REN’S BLACKING, 30, STRAND; and, where these did not fill up the 
interval, the space was occupied by directioms, NOT TG WRITE ON 
THESE PREMISES, committing, in their efforts, the very nuisance (if 
so they deem it) they intended to avoid. My companions in the 
coach were, an old man inanight-cap, who slept through his journey; 
another, who contrived to shut the door of conversation in my face by 
getting through three newspapers, and then commencing with Cobbett ; 
and a third, doing—nothing at all. He seemed too idle even to 
answer a question, and, as he drawled out the single monosyllable 
with which he replied to my observations, I thought Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence would better suit his genius than the metropolis 
of Great Britain. Thus circumstanced, 1 pulled out a pocket volume 
of Horace, but the motion of the vehicle, together with the tempta- 
tion of occasional glimpses at the scenery, where a hedge was low, 
ora palisade broken, or a bridge crossed our path, distracted my at- 
tention: so I was obliged to give up the study of the odes, for that of 
Hunt’s, Warren’s, and Dr. Eady’s works.” 

Ina first visit to London (at least in my first visit), my thoughts in- 
voluntarily reverted to those fascinating productions, y’clept novels, 
in which the “ Modern Babylon” cuts so conspicuous a figure; and 
Picadilly, Pall Mall, the Strand, Ludgate Hill, &c. &c., were as 
familiar as ‘‘ household words.” I thought of Amanda; tried to 
recollect through what streets Thaddeus of Warsaw passed as he 
proceeded to his tuitions ; determined to read the work again, that I 
may tind out and visit the old lady with whom he and the general 
lodged, to thank her for her kindness to expatriated patriots. In the 
midst of my agitations, | was set down at Cooper’s Hotel, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, and then first felt what it is to be alone in this 
populous wilderness— 
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«¢ Amid the shock, the din, the hum of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess,— 
To roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none to bless me, none whom I could bless."’ 


To get rid of this troublesome sensation was my first resolve; so, 
having spent some time at the toilet, I sallied forth to deliver leiters 
of introduction, execute commissions, try to find out old friends, and 
make new ones. As I piqued myself upon the development of my 
organs of locality, it was not without some chagrin that T contrived 
to go some two or three miles astray in less than half an hour, as I 
traced the veins of “the Wen.” The immeasity of this metropolis is 
incredible—I was at fir-t terrified to trust myself in its countless 
labyrinths, for which invention cannot even furnish names, one being 
obliged to suilice for many streets, the only distinction being the 
vicinity of some place, square, or noted public building. Though 
“ our question” was discussed the very night of my arrival, T would 
not veuture to hear it, but was obliged to ‘‘ take mine ease in my 
inn,” as Falstaff has it, for want of other occupation, Every day, 
new piles of brick and mortar are being superadded, and the little 
towns about are in momentary expectation of falling into the out- 
stretching arms of the great city; but one or two fields now remain 
between Deptford and its all-grasping embraces. 

[ had taken charge of so many letters—or, to speak more truly, 
so many were thrust upon me at my departure from , and 
having so mingled them with my letters of introduction, as not to be 
able to distinguish each from either, I conceived my best way was to 
deliver as many as possible in person. This, though very trouble- 
some, was not without its advantages, as I soon acquired a pretty 
considerable knowledge of the town. I am greatly disappointed in 
London. Though there are many handsome buildings here, they are 
lost for want of order. There is no grouping, no arrangement. It 
is as if the disjecta membra of a magiuificent city were thrown by 
accident into an ocean of narrow streets and mean houses, where 
they only serve to make “ confusion worse confounded,’’ by con- 
trasting with the miserable things around them; like the remnant 
wrecks of Virgil’s Shipwreck— 

«© Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 
Regent Street is certainly an exception; that is really magnificent ; 
and yet, to one who has seen the work tn skeleton, half brick half 
putty, it is but ‘* a whited sepulchre.” 

Westminster Abbey, and (if I may name them together) Saint 
Martin’s Church, and the spire of Saint Bride’s, are the prettiest 
things [ have seen about London. Westminster is truly a majestic 
pile: black with the contending elements of ages, yet gorgeous with 
the fanciful workings of the richest style of the ornamental Gothic — 
worthy of the ashes of the great dead, and the admiration of the 
living. ‘I'o roam through the aisles within by their own 








‘“ Dim religious light,” 


is a luxury to the lover of the days that are gone, How imposing 
wust have been the grand ceremonials of that church, for whose use 
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this — temple was erected, when, with a pomp almost worthy 


of “ Him who created heaven and the things that therein are, and 
the earth and the things that therein are, and the sea and the things 
which are therein,” the voices of a thousand worshippers ascended 
to his throne with songs of praise, and prayer, and love. . What is it 
now? A mere show, where those who cannot spare pence to see its 
beauties otherwise, lounge through, during the service, to gratify their 
curiosity. If [ saw three at prayer, [ am sure it was the uttermost. 
What a shame—what a national humiliation it is, that the stranger, 
who wishes to see the monuments of England’s by-gone grandeur, 
must have his reflections broken in upon by being compelled, at 
every turn, to thrust his hand in his pocket for the additional 
shilling to pay for the new wonder. Would it not be more becomin 
in a great nation—would it not be a better expenditure of the public 
money, than in many of the ways in which it is already so waste- 
fully lavished, to pension servants, whose duty it should be to take 
care of the abbey, and show its wonders to strangers, as is done at 
the British Museum? I am sure my Lord Wellington, et hoc genus 
omne, would willingly sacrifice a portion of their pensions for this 
laudable purpose: his grace only waits the asking. Saint Paul’s 
greatly disappointed me: I do not know what better to compare it 
to than an immense pepper-castor, stuck in a case with two vinegar 
cruets. Seen from Westminster or Waterloo Bridge, its vastness 
gives it an interest, as it shows indistinctly through the shadows of 
the evening; but vicinity destroys its power, and it only looks like a 
Brobdignagian baby-house. The interior is effective in a high 
degree ; every thing is massive, vast, and imposing: some of the 
statues on the monuments are good, others are execrable. There 
are Fames like the figures at the bowsprit of ships; Victories, like 
those big blowsy-looking damsels you meet in “ the gloaming” 
about the streets of Bristol; Britannias, witnessing the deaths of 
their heroes with most stoical indifference; and Pities supporting 
their heads with as touching a sympathy as if it were a piece of 
roast beef: a great number of subjects, with a plentiful lack of 
expression. 

On the first Sunday after my arrival, as I was strolling through 
one of the streets of Holborn, a little beyond Fleet Market, I fol- 
lowed some people who were passing into what appeared to me to be 
a house of worship. On entering the porch of the temple, I heard a 
low, measured, artificial voice, uttering that sort of sound with 
which a London star runs through his speeches when drilling a pro- 
vincial company :—now it would die away like the hum of a distant 
multitude, and then again burst out like the near clamour of 4 
cracked’ trumpet. The strangeness of such sounds in such a place 
so excited my curiosity, that, notwithstanding the denseness ot the 
crowd, I continued to work my way nearly opposite the pulpit. 1 
had seen fanaticism, or knavery, or both (for they are sometimes undis- 
tinguishable, and sometimes co-exist), under various of its forms, 
from N—t—on to N——l, from Ally C—mb—ge to Captain 
G n, from P——e to B—r—t, but never before did I see It 
assume so fantastical or outrageous an aspect. Itwas Romeo Coates 
turned preacher—an amalgamation of King Dick and M‘Briar. 





Imagine some maniac, with his head dressed out after the fashion of 
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Kean, in Richard, arrayed in a rohe half toga and half surplice ; his 
eyes—but no words could describe their obliquity, unless perhaps it 
may be attempted in the zig-zag character of the Hebrew; his face 
wrought into a thousand frightful contortions ; his body writhing as 
if under the influence of convulsion. Imagine him, with livid lip 
and broken utterance, pouring out the most extraordinary and unin- 
telligible rhapsodies, and accompanying them with the wildest gesti- 
culations; whilst, to conceal a thick Scotch brogue, so palpable that 
you may play at football with it, he forced his words between his 
teeth like water from a squirt. But you should see him, to have any 
idea of his extravagant antics. At times, when, after uttering some 
sentence ‘ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” he conceived 
he made a ‘ capital hit,” he would fling himself back in the ros- 
trum, with arms extended, tottering and rolling his eyes like drunken 
Cassio in the watch-scene; and then start again into frenzied vehe- 
mence, like a bacchant Pythoness infuriated with the fumes of 
fanatical inspiration. It was appalling to behold this mockery of 
God and abasement of man, when it rose to its climax of blasphemous 
juggling; and I was almost awed at the boldness of the charlatan 
who dared to make his Creator subsidiary to his imposture, Could 
it be madness? Yet, if it was madness, there was method in it, 
The utmost attention was displayed in the arrangement of the robe : 
the gesticulation, though vehement and fantastical in the last degree, 
was still studied and artificial ; his hair, when disordered by some more 
than ordinary excess, was regularly re-arranged, with a due regard 
to the display of his high and rather intellectual forehead, and well- 
formed hand: his turns, and pauses, and emphasis, though out- 
heroding Herod, appeared fashioned on some dramatic model—a 
sort of caricature of Kean, and reminded me of Shylock, the Corsair, 
and one of the mad preachers in the Waverley novels, blended in 
curious combination. I could observe that the lights, whether by 
accident or design, were constructed so as to give the best effect to 
the orator’s countenance, and suit with the matter and the manner of 
his tirade. 

The subject, as well as I could follow him through his wanderings, 
was the danger which awaited the church (I could not learn what 
church), from the spirit of Popery on the one hand, which, he said, in- 
clined to slavery and superstition; and, on the other, from the free 
inquiry of church of Englandism, which leant towards deism and 
infidelity. He spared no terms of abuse on the Romans and the 
Radicals; yet, strange to say, he allowed Popery to be less danger- 
ous in its tendency than the other evil. But he was led into this 
unawares.—The object of his discourse, though he strove to render it 
not too apparent, was to force the submission of the flock to their 
Spiritual directors; but he was wofully perplexed in the effort. 
Being an advocate for the indiscriminate use of scriptures, and in- 
dividual interpretation, he afforded a splendid specimen of theolo- 
gical see-saw. At one time he allowed his hearers to be all priests, 
and then, again, reverted to the necessity of subordination. The 
evil one, he said, attacked the church in the shape of Radicalism 
from without, whilst within he assailed it through the pride of its 
pastors. J] cannot tell which he considered the most dangerous mode 
of assault, as, in every succeeding sentence, he unsaid what he had 
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aflirmed in the preceding. But he assured us the Church of England 
was the great mother of Radicalism. In fine, it was sach an exhibj- 
tion as 1 could not believe would take place in a country calling 
itself civilized, on any other testimony than that of my own senses, 

There was a numerous and rather respectable-looking congregation, 
I thought, of course, they were assembled out of curiosity, to witness 
this most extraordinary display ; but, on looking around, I perceived 
nothing in their countenances to warrant my conjecture. All were 
gazing on the maniac, more with the attentive ardour of disciples, 
than with the glance of scrutiny, or the stare of astonishment. Good 
God! I internally ejaculated, can it be possible that so many people, 
apparently of respectable rank, and with no obvious appearance of 
mental malady, can believe this man capable of instructing them? 
Surely, putting altogether out of the question the incoherent wildness 
of his discourse, the mere extravagance of his appearance, his moun- 
tebank antics, and extraordinary demeanour, should be sufficient to 
convince them of his unfitness for a teacher. If they cannot see, at 
first sight, that he is either knave or bedlamite, they must themselves 
be bereft of all understanding. And it is amongst the disciples of 
such a thing as this, that the no-popery cry is raised and echoed! 
it is by these the subtle intricacies of contending doctrines are to be 
judged and decided! and my country must wait for freedom, until 
these theologians decide the long-contested controversy !—the 
Cockney council of Hatton Garden in conclave met!!!) Oh, Joanna 
Southeott! Oh Alley Cambridge! Oh John Tomson, and Tom 
Johnson! ye great lights of the Reformation, how I honour ye! 
How long will it be, ere one of my poor benighted country-women 
becomes enciente of a Redeemer? 

I left the-place, amused and disgusted, not knowing which to ad- 
mire most, the effrontery of the preacher, or the gullibility of his “ en- 
lightened” congregation. Speaking on the subject to a friend, he 
promised to show me a lion of a different character—a preacher of 
Deism; and quite as original, in his way, as the one I have already 
attempted to describe. My fingers ache from this long epistle.— 
Adieu for the present. Believe me truly yours, 

Denis MuRPHY. 





EVENINGS AT FLANAGAN S. 


‘¢ Hated by fools, and fools to hate ; 
Be this my motto and my fate.” 


Present, U.B. Copey, Davy M‘CLEARY, CARLETON (ihe Coblker), 
SHEEHAN (of the Mail), and PARSON GRAHAM. 


Codey. Well, gentlemen, I suppose it is understood that, as we 
have resolved ourselves into a club, our sittings henceforth are to be 
hebdomadal. . 

Carleton. Eh! Davy, did you hear that? Mr. Codey, are you 
sartain that that that you— 
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Sheehan. What the deuce ails the man? 

Carleton. That word! Vl take a note of it; it’s not a loyal word; 
so it’s not, nor a word for a Christian to use.——UIl note it. 

Codey. Well, write it down: April the 

M Cleary. Curse meif he can; see—hib-bod,—lI think Cicero uses 
that word in his Epistles or Homilies. How do you spell it, Carle- 
ton? 

Carleton. It’s no matter how I spell it, Mr. M‘Cleary; I can spell 
my own way; but I’ll swear—no, Vl declare before the world, that 
the word’s treasonable. 

Sheehan. ‘Vake care of swearing. Sure, some of them want to 
swear me out of my religion,—to face me down that ma Papist. 

M’Cleary. Curse the much it matters what you are; but what 
about this Protestant leather, Carleton? you talked about it yes- 
terday. 

Codey. Aye! what about the leather? 

Carleton. Why you might have seen in Saunders—and Saunders 
is a rail Protestant newspaper—how that prince of Protestants, 
Lord Farnham, sent his four Protestant heifers to that true Protes- 
tant factor, Joss Harding, to be sold to the best bidder at Smith- 
field: a Papist butcher got the meat, but I kept a look out for the 
hides. 

Codey. Aye, you were determined that those “ sainted hides should 
ne'er by Papist’s foot be trod.’”” 

Carleton. Let me go on in my own way; I secured them—I saw 
them safely settled in a Protestant tan-hole,—I ordered them to be 
prepared with rail Protestant bark, the bark of English oak; I 
wouldn’t allow them to be worked with Valonia, for I hear that that 
stuff is Popish; they say it comes from Italy, in Rome. 

M Cleary. Italy, in Rome! Oh, ye powers, my own Cicero’s 
country murdered in this way. 

Codey. No matter, Davy; you must bear with the poor devil’s 
ignorance : allare not classical, like you. But about the leather; how 
have you disposed of it? | 

Carleton. That immortal divine, the archbishop, has ordered an 
entire hide to be worked up into boots and brogues for the convarts ; 
I’ve taken the reformed Father Murphy’s measure for two pair of 
slashing boots, nearly hip deep; they’ve been ordered for him by his 
grace, upon my honour, 

M’ Cleary. Your honour! Oh, Lord! 

‘odey. The more IL contemplate the character of this wonderful di- 
vine, the greater is my astonishment at his varied acquirements : 
great on the foot, great in the saddle,—with what grace his grace 
rides,—with what a swing of gentlemanly unction he walks; he’s the 
great light of the Protestant world; a galloping Boanerges—a 
shovel-hatted Thaumaturgus—a_ profusely-powdcred Saint Paul— 
a—a—a— patron of the Warder. 

Graham. Aye, that’s the principal point. Well, Codey, yougrow 
eloquent at times, and your poetry, too, is very passable. ilave you 
seen any thing of miue lately! 

Codey. Too much of it, in all conscience! Why, sir, that thing of 
yours, in the Correspondent, about the Duke of York, was the most 
miserable piece of stuff that ever scribbler scratched ; | wonder they 
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disgraced their columns with it. No, no, my dear Graham, t: 
and write sermons; but don’t make — ridiculous by attempting 
things for which nature never formed you. ¥ 

Graham. Well, Codey, I won't be angry with you; but you'll allow 
that all the pieces written on the same subject were but so so: now, 
acknowledge mine to be at least “ the least bad.’” 

Codey. Aye, that was the elegant and classical sentence of the 
college judges, when they decided on the character of a Mister Mor- 
rison’s loyal prize poem; they gave him five pounds instead of 
twenty, not because his poetry (his rhyming I mean), had merit, but 
because it was the ‘‘ least bad” of what was offered to them. 

Sheehan. By the way, old Trinity cuts but a shabby figure just now 
in the literary world; probably, in no other quarter of the olobe 
would you find so great a number of educated young men assembled 
together with so small a portion of talent among them; she has 
not sent forth a man of genius within the last ten years; no! not 
even a passable writer of any sort. Well may she be called, “ The 
Silent Sister ;” but I ought to be silent, for the young statesmen and 
divines growing there read the Mail. Damn Popery, and burn 
Plunkett,—for my purpose, that’s enough. 

Codey. And for mine, too! but I must still speak as a lover of lite- 
rature. Why, sir, you can't imagine what I felt when I found the 
English papers copying the precious prize poem that I’ve spoken of, 
for the purpose of covering, not merely the trash itself, but the college 
and the country, with ridicule. ‘“‘ Is this, then,” said they, ‘ the best 
that Ireland’s only university can produce?” 1 felt angry, and Con- 
way, in his rough manner, declared that “ it was the devil.” I'd 
have got Jos. Martin, the miller’s man, to do a much better thing in 
ten minutes. 

Graham. Plunkett is too talented to be their representative; they 
should choose a more congenial spirit ; some one like Bradley King, 
or Tom Ellis. 

Enter Sin H. Lees, Doctor TiGHe GREGORY, and DocToR 
JOHN BRENNAN, 

M’Cleary. Welcome, gentlemen. 

Brennan (looking round). By the holy poker, here’s a regular 
meeting of dusts! Arrah! blood and turf, where are Norbury, and 
Bethel, and Scriven: if we had ’em, the list would be complete. 
Graham and Codey, my brave brother poets, by the* * * * I’m glad 
to meet you. 

Graham. Why, doctor, do you woo the muses ? 

Brennan. The muses! why, curse you,—I beg pardon, you're a 
parson,—why, I’ve forgotten more poetry than three like you could 
have written. As a satirist, I’m, L think, the first that Ireland has 
ever produced; they talk of Swift,—why, by the blessed tongs 
there, I’ve written better lines than his upon the back of a bellows. 

Gregory. Doctor, don’t swear so; respect my cloth! 

M’Cleary. Your cloth, doctor; will you never drop that word? — 

Brennan. 1 swear! I detest swearing; but, if any one here 1s 
vexed, Vil give him satisfaction. Sir Harcourt, will you try a fall with 
me? (Stands in a wresiling attitude). 

Lees. No, no, my dear doctor; it would be unbecoming. 

Brennan, Unbecoming what! Was there ever any thing more be- 
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coming or graceful than an outside hook ; but, as the boys say, it’s 
all ** wid a hook ;” you’re afraid, that’sall. Come, Doctor Gregory, 
one toss, if you dare. (fle capers about). 

Gregory. No,no; E must beg for to—— 

Brennan. Try ‘ wid a hook,” “ wid a hook.” (Stings). 


The parsons are preaching away, 
All spouting from pulpit and book, — + 
They’re sure to convert us, they say,— 
They'll do it indeed—* wid a hook.” 


They've picked up a pitiful set, 
That hunger or cold couldn't brook ; 
And these, when no more they can get, 
Are Protestants—aye—* wid a hook.” 


A prophet is Doctor Magee, 
A pastor with mitre and crook ; 
No Papists in Ireland he’ll see ; 
He'll turn them all—** wid a hook.” 


The “ saints’’ have their parts in the play, 
They’re working in corner and nook! 
Och! let the sly saints have their way, 
And they’ll prop the church up—* wid a hook.” 


Lees. By the ghost of Nimrod, doctor, you're right. The saints, 
after all, are the bitterest enemies the establishment has; we are 
frightened at the thoughts of Popery, but we forget the scriptural la- 
titudinarianism of our pretended brother Protestants.— Y our verses 
are excellent, my dear Brennan; here’s glory toyou. ( Drinks.) 

Brennan. Thank you, my dear Sir Harcourt; there’s a touch of or- 
thodoxy in that, at-anyrate. But, eh! Graham, blast it, man, what 
are you thinking of ? 

Graham. Why, Vil even tell you: I’ve just been thinking that, as 
we three poets -—— 7 

Sheehan, Poets! don’t let’ the lofty name be profaned; is it for 
thymers like you or Brennan, or Codey, to assume the rank? What 
poetry have any of you ever written? Well done, Derriania Graham ! 

Graham. Well, well—no matter; but 1 was about to say that, as 
we three are now here, it would be amusing to try which of us could, 
on the spur of the moment, produce the best verses. 

Codey. Aye, or say the worst. 

Brennan. No, no! 1 know, Codey, that yours are bad enough ; 
but with Graham 1 wouldn’t contend : in the bathos lies his power,— 
it is in “* the high sublime of deep absurd” that he shines,—give him a 
loyal theme, and, by the holy decanter, there he’d beat out even Fitz- 
gerald himself. 

Carleton. What does he mean, Davy, by the bathos ? 

M‘Cleary. Vil consult Cicero about it. 

Carleton. 1 suppose it’s a larned word for padding or for cabbage, 
Davy! 

M‘Cleary. 1 tell you that Pll consult Cicero. 

Carleton. But, Davy— 

M‘Cleary. Davy me no Davy’s, Mister Carleton; was the King of 
Israel, my namesake, called Davy? ‘Tell me that. 

Carleton. Oh, you’re a larned man, you know best. 
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M‘Cleary. Well, then, Vil expound for the use of the ignorant: 
I'll first tell you, then, that after he was made king, no one pursumed 
to call him Davy ; but it wasn’t so always. 

Carleton. So 1 thought. 


M‘Cleary. No, sir! 1 was looking into Cicero’s Homilies, the 
other night, and there he says, says he,—‘‘ A smart lad, with a 
double-barrelled gun, was fetched into King Saul’s parlour.—* Your 
sarvant, sur,’ says he to the king.—* Arrah! morrow to you, Davy,’ 
says the king ;” and so— 


Brennan. Cabbage, Davy ; be aisy with your blarney. ( Sings.) 


The chymists may go to the devil, 
With their spirits of salt and of wine ; 
There's a spirit can cure every evil,— 
"Tis “ the spirit of turpentine!” 


if the cholic your inside assails, 


If in torture you double and twine, 
All medicine most certainly fails, 


But ‘* the spirit of turpentine!” 


If the headache or toothache you feel, 
Or pains in the shoulder or spine, 
Oh! try the one thing that can heal,— 

Try “ the spirit of turpentine!” 


If your locks should from age become gray, 
If your sight should begin to decline, 
To remedy all there’s a way,— 


Try “ the spirit of turpentine !"’ 


If your neck by mischance should be broken--- 
To finish the song in a line, 


Cry out, while one word can be spoken,---- 
Cry out for---‘* the turpentine !” 


Omnes. Bravo, doctor, bravissimo !—Turpentine for ever ! 

Lees. But Gregory, my friend, what ails you ? | 

Gregory. \’'m trying for to make meaning of this reported change tn 
the ministry. 

Graham. Pshaw! what signifies it, if your friends have resigned, 


you must be resigned. I’m already bent on paying my respects to 
the new premier. 


Lees. Who! is it to my Eolus ? 

Graham. The same. I have a fine ode nearly ready. 

Omnes. Read, read ! 

Brennan. Now, boys, be ready. Dr. Gregory, don’t be pinching 
me—I say I will—I must have my laugh. 

Graham. Silence, there, for my ode. (teads). 





May gentle dreams surround that head, 

That even in sleep great things seems planning ; 
Long may you live when cold and dead,--- 

My own, my sweet, my darling Canning. 


‘Tis thine to move our gracious king, 
"Tis thine to give his foes a tanning, 
"Tis thine to raise the humblest thing : 
Oh, raise me!—Oh, promote me, Canning! 
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Some feel my skull to find a bump, 
Some talk of leeching or 6° Speen 

| know “ what way the cat will jump,”--- 
1 know enough tostick to Canning. 


May softest breezes, sent from heaven, 
Our premier’s temples still be fanning ; 
To me be some fat living given, 


And, at my ease, I'll pray for Canning! 


Gregory. Mr. Grahem, I must say that [ don’t like your wheeling 
about in this way. 

Graham, Wheeling, sir; no, no—I show my loyalty. Mr. Can- 
ning is the king’s chosen minister, and the law says, ‘‘ the king can 
do no wrong.” 

Lees. 1 stick to Granny Eldon’s text,—“<I don’t know what the 
king has done.”—QOh, dear! oh dear! what shall 1 do with these 
corns; there’s no cure. 

Brennan. There is a cure, sir; here’s half a-pint of turpentine— 
try it. 

Lees. No, my dear doctor ! 

Brennan. Why, then, by the sacred tumbler there, you must.~— 
What! must I let you die in your stubbornness.—Here, Graham, 
hold his arms, and [Il pour it down his neck. 

Graham (standing up). Sit easy, Sir Harcourt. and take the dose. 

Lees. Not I, by the boot of Nimrod.—I say, house! help! help ! 
Am | to be choked alive? Murder, murder !—( Enter the waiters, 
with the watchman.) — Murder, murder! Watch !—Here’s * the 
great Protestant advocate” going to be choked or smothered. 

Waiters. Clear the house, watchman. 


(The guests are all driven out.) 





or ee ee ee — o-oo 


THE GEM OF THE OCEAN, 


ERIN, my country! thou gem of the ocean, 
Whate’er be my fate, or wherever I go, 

Still will I cherish, with heartfelt devotion, 
The land where the trefoil and purple heath grow. 


Dearest isle of my birth! though thy green sward be blighted, 
By the scourge of the tyrant, and tread of the slave ; 
Though thy shores be neglected—thy children be slighted— 
I still will remember the isle of the brave. 


Though thy shamrock be withered—thy glory departed— 
Though the goddess of freedom has now ceased to smile— 

Though thy sons lie in chains, and almost broken-hearted —— 
Oh, still il] remember the emerald isle. 


Though thy shrines be polluted—thy altars defiled; 
And though crushed by the sassenach’s hand ; 
Although persecution, foul bigotry’s child, 
Hath o’erwhelmed and blasted thy land— 


Yet, still will I love thee, thou isle of the ocean ; 
Still, still, will I love thee, my dear native earth : 
And still will I cherish, with fondest emotion, 
The memory of thee, thou loved land of my birth, 
Dublin, April, 1827. T.C. 
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THE GORANGEMAN.-—-CHAP. VIII. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WHITE BOY.” 


ON the arrival of Joss and Robert at Boolabawn, they found that 
the account given by Paddy was but too true. Mrs. Meyler, how- 
ever, had partially recovered trom the shock she had received on the 
arrest of the captain, while her son was carelessly amusing himself 
by ridiculing the unmilitary dress aud discipline of his captors. Joss, 
on entering, demanded what was the charge against his young 
friend, but received no positive answer. ‘The warrant had the sieg- 
natures of the Rev. Mr. Horseshaw and Mr. Hoare, and the yeomen 
who came to execute it had orders to carry their prisoner immediately 
to Wexford. This intelligence somewhat surprised Joss, and he 
seemed to feel considerable mortification in not being able to put in 
immediate bail. The cause of the arrest was apparent from the cir- 
cumstance of all the papers in the house being seized on; no doubt, 
as the captain thought, in the hope of finding the letter written in 
French, which the magistrate, on the preceding evening, was unable 
to decipher. 

A removal to town was now indispensable ; Robert provided 
horses for his brother, Mr. Lett, and himself; and the kind inter- 
ference ot her Protestant neighbour abated considerably Mrs. Meyler’s 
apprehensions; she felt almost confident that her son would return 
in the evening, fully acquitted from any possible charge of guilt that 
could be made against him. In this, however, she was disappointed : 
Dr. Jacob, the mayor of Wexford, not only refused to take bail, but 
hinted at dark designs of a nature not to be casually or inconsi- 
derately made public, until a committee of magistrates had examined 
the contents of the papers seized at Boolabawn. — Et was in vain that 
Joss declared the captain’s innocence and his own solvency. All 
Narristown was ready to be pledged tor the personal security of his 
friend, but it would not do; the magistrate was inexorable, and Cap- 
tain Meyler was forthwith committed to the old goal, that formerly 
faced Bride Street, and which has recently been converted trom Its 
office of holding in durance vile to that of a depository tor the per- 
sons of mendicants. Before quitting the apartment allotted to bis 
brother, Robert received a note from the captain, directed to Sally 
Lett, which he was enjoined to deliver that evening. ‘ My brother,” 
he thought, ‘‘is more than inconsiderate : he knows that, previous to 
his return from Canada, L had, foolishly ’tis true, indulged in dreams 
of bliss to be hereafter enjoyed in Miss Lett’s society ; yet he does 
not hesitate to make me the bearer of a despatch to her on whom 
had some claims, but which I resigned in the hope that, by doing 
so, L should promote the happiness of two whom I esteem—whom l 
love best in the world: a brother’s happiness were dearer to me than 
my own. But,” he sighed, “ what boots this? I have promised to 
forget the past-—to resign the world and its pomps and pleasures. 
have made such a vow to my God, and shall keep it. By delivering 
this note, Sally must see that I can pluck a passion from my heart, 
though rooted there trom boyhood.” 

The resolution, however, could not restore tranquillity ; and Joss 

* found a relief from his own mortified vanity by endeavouring to cheer 
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his companion on their way homeward. “ Av’ so yeu're lett the dear 
captain behind you,” said Munster Paddy, as he assisted Mr. Lett 
to dismount at Boolabawn. ‘ Eh, then, *pon my own sowl, if ye’s 
had taken my advice, we'd have sarved ’em out clean an_ purty, 
an’ no one the wiser. Och, divul a bit of sucha thing could take 
lace so azy in my country, an’ that is Tipperary all the world over.”’ 

The question now was what ought to be done. They had heard 
enough in Wexford to fill them with apprehension; and even Joss 
began to imagine that there were greater tyrants and more injustice 
in the world than he imagined. Enniscorthy and the northern 
part of the county, they learned for the first time, was in a state 
of great alarm, and that the government had published its belief in an 
extensive and national conspiracy to subvert the constituted order of 
things. Captain Meyler, though neither a politician nor leveller, was a 
marked man ; he had been dismissed from the army for having, like his 
Colonel, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, expressed, in a convivial moment, 
sentiments favourable to the republican government of France; and, 
though backed by a wealthy uncle, an army clothier in the liberty, to 
whom he was first indebted for his commission, he had been hitherto 
unable to have the order which suspended him rescinded. Under 
present circumstances, the widow was for making immediate appli- 
cation to the great man of the family, her brother the clothier; and it 
was agreed that Robert should set off on the ensuing morning for the 
metropolis. ‘ Egad,” said Joss, ‘* Ich thinks that 1s the very best 
thing to be done; and,” he continued after a pause, ‘ may be Ich 
could mysil’ be of some use in Dublin, though Pm vary ould, an’ 
the journey is greater nor any of my family ever took.”’ 

‘* Don’t think of it, sir,” said Robert. 

“ Don't think ov’t, buy! faith, but Ich just will. No more aboot it; 
Lord Mountmorris is my landlord, an’ lives just by Gorey ; an’ as Ich 
have paid ‘im many a round guinea, ’tis hard if he wont do somethin’ 
for an ould tenant that lived under his fadher afore’im., So, Bob, be 
over early in the mornin’; we'll gog on to Gorey, an’ if that won’t 
do, we'll take our time and trot away to Dublin together. An ould 
man has wisdom, Bob; so be handy, an’ let us be early, buy.” 

The occasion was too urgent, and the friendship too disinterested, 
for Mrs, Meyler or her son to reject Joss’s proposal; and accordingly, 
next morning, Robert was early at Narristown, prepared fora long 
Journey ; for, at this period, a journey trom Bargie to Dublin was a 
thing but seldom undertaken, and never without tedious caution and 
urgent necessity. He found Joss booted and spurred, his horse 
saddled, and his great coat lying on the back of a chair, ready to be 
drawn on when the moment came for starting ; Sally was all activity 
in adjusting her father’s habiliments ; his neckcloth was carefully 
tied, and his spenser buttoned, by her anxious fingers; and Robert 
thought she never looked so lovely, as in that moment of solicitude 
for her father’s comfort : he thought, however, that, in taking leave, the 
pressure of her hand between his own was not half so cordial as he 
could have wished; she seemed to have done it formally ; and, even 
when he presented her with his brother’s note, she appeared coldly 
civil, and manifested no impatient gladness ; for she put it in her 
pocket, observing, with a smile, that she knew the nature of its con- 
tents, 
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“« Harkee, Jachan!” said the old man sternly, as he drew on his 
great coat, “‘do you hear me? Mind the place till Ich come back, 
and let nothin’ go astray; keep the men and caul* at work ; an’ mind, 
don’t let the sheep into the wheat, an’ may be we might be home to- 
morrow.” 

‘1 think, sir, you had better stay at home,” said Jachan. 

‘‘That’s my opinion,” said Sil Sparrow, who sat playing with 
Jachan’s spaniel. 

« Buys,’”’ said Joss, ‘‘allow an ould man to be wiser nor your- 
selves: Ich knows fade I’m aboot, an so let me hear no more o’your 
gosther.” So saying, he hurried out, and, by the assistance of the 
stepping-stone, an essential in every bawn, he was soon astride his 
horse; Sally ran to give him one more embrace, and, in passing Robert, 
extended her hand, ina manner which pleased him infinitely better 
than her formal salute in the parlour. 





IRENE,.+ 


A POEM, IN TWO CANTOS, BY G. H, M. 


Canto the Furst. 


Nicut's wild gray pinions softly swell 
O'er fair Byzantium’s citadel ; 

The shiny stars are bright on high, 

And mild and blue is the moonlight sky ; 
And slumber, with his breath of roses, 
Each long black eyelash gently closes. 
Yes! all is night, and all is still, 

Save when the zephyr, softly shrill, 
Scarce whispers o’er the busy sea 

That frets and ripples soothingly ! 
Hushed is the plain, the street, the hall,— 
Hushed is the dance and festival ; 

And silence and sleep their young wings wave 
O'er a world as calm as the infant’s grave. 


Bright shines the lamp in Achmet’s bower, 
For beauty’s eye doth linger there : 

The moss-clad walls of yon lone tower 
Encurtain one as bright and fair 

As Asia's clime, as Asia’s sun, 

Had ever warmed or smiled upon !— 

Irene was not dark and wild, 

Imagination’s daring child : 

The hero's soul, the patriot’s fire, 

The loftiest note of poet's lyre, 

Could never rouse her soul to flame, 

Or make her start at glory’s name. 

Her timid soul and form were cast 
Within a tenderer, softer mould : 

She shudder'd at the winter blast,— 
She trembled when the billows roll'd: 














* Horses. an 
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+ For the foundation of this poem, vide “ History of Turkey,” vol. LL. pp. BU: 
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Her spirit never wav'd above 
The fond pursuits of busy men ;— 
Her soul, her all, were made for love,— 
To * love and to be loved again.” 


Life was to her a summer day : 
She slumber'd in its balmy ray, 
So innocent, so fair, so mild ; 
Her spirit showed her Georgia’s child ;— 
Georgia, the loveliest, dearest clime, 
That ever wak'd the minstrel’s chime ; 
The land of hope and glowing smiles, 
Where love each rosy hour beguiles ; 
W here Cupid spreads his dewy wing, 
And flutters in eternal spring. 
[t is not, that the welkin’s hue 
Is vested in unclouded blue ; 
That nature’s pencil decks the scene 
With all her softest tints of green ;— 
Oh! no; it is her houris’ eyes, 
That renders Georgia paradise ! 
There nature’s freshest hues we seek, 
[n woman’s ruby lip and cheek ; 
Her genial clime, her sunny sky, 
ls woman's soul, is woman’s eye. 
"T'was here the gentlest, loveliest child, 
That in such an Eden e’er grew wild, 
Her throbbing young life pass’d ; 
Till from those balmy realms of day 
A Caliph bore the prize away, 
Her first love—and her last! 


The lamp is bright in the sultan’s tower, 
In the haram’s pavilion of roses ; 
And its paly ray illumes the bower 
Where beauty’s eye reposes. 
Clear shines that light upon the bed 
Where beauty hangs its sleeping head, 
And its lustre seems to shew with its beam 
The creation of a fairy dream ; 
So pure, ethereal, soft, and fair, 
Was the young bright form that was slumb’ring there. 
Her silky lids are trembling ‘neath 
The zephyrs of her rosy breath, 
And the snow-pearls hardly dar'd to peep 
Through the rubies of her arching lip. 
Her floating tresses gently press 
Her heaving bosom's loveliness ; 
Like the golden beam night’s empress throws, 
When she shines on the face of moonlight snows! 


Such was Irene! as fair a form 

As e’er ‘neath the breath of a god grew warm.— 
But who is he whose turban crest 

Is bending fondly o’er her rest ? 
There is something wild in his dark gray eye, 
As it strays o’er the slumbering features by ; 
There is something wild in his pallid cheek, 
All ting’d with agony's hectic streak :— 

His quivering lip, his knitted brow, 

Tells that dread resolution is wavering now ; 
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lrene. 


And love and pity thrill on his tongue, 
As musing o’er her cheek he hung. 


«« She sleeps, she sleeps! Oh! soon that bosom, 
That fondly throbs for love and me, 
Shall wither like the floweret’s blossom, 
Beneath the drooping cypress-tree ! 

Sleep, sleep, Irene, slumber on ;— 
Another day, another sun, 
Shall see thee lay thy bleeding breast, 
To seek another, colder rest ; 
Shall see thee droop thy sunken head 
Upon a redder resting-bed. 
Then the pale worm must be to thee 
The lover thou hast lost in me ;— 
Oh, in his tooth thou shalt have won, 
lf not as dear, a truer one! 
That cankering worm will fondly rise, 
And feed upon thy lily breast: 
His love is ardent, constant, too— 
When thou art gone, he'll die with you. 
Will man as much? And is his truth 
As fond as that cold reptile’s tooth? 
Oh! no. If glory point to fame, 
His love is but an empty name. 
Farewell, lrene;—Oh! farewell! 
How much | loved thee, none can tell. 
But, Oh! it is my country calls; 
Her weltare or my mistress falls. 
By heaven, she wakes!—I cannot stay: 
One look of hers would melt away 
Each strong resolve of firmer duty ; 
While gazing on her eye ot beauty, 
One glance—one word, would bid me spare 
A thing x so loving, soft, and fair: 
One smile ‘. 





Oh, Achmet, joy is flying,— 

And sorrow sits upon her chee k, 
As pale and wan as beauty dying, 

Or as the sea-foam’s paly streak. 
Her bosom slowly gasps tor breath, 
As struggling in the throes of death ; : 
Wild agitation’s flush has passed 
Upon her quivering brow ;—at last, 
The terrors of a tortured dream 
Are vented in one feeble scream— 
Awake her from her feverish rest, 
And find her on her lover's breast. 


«“ Oh! spare me, Achmet! dearest, spare! 
That dread, that cruel stroke forbear! 
Sure, sure the eye, the lip, the breast, 
The heart that Achmet’s love has bless’ d, 
Could not be, was not A emeel to be, 
Thus early torn trom love and thee. 

Oh, prythee, spare!—But where am I? 
But now—and I was doomed to die: 
The sword but now was raised to sever 
My soul from earth and bliss for ever. 

I dream’d I know not what, of thee ; 
But, praise to Allah, I am free!’’ 
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She spoke. Her eyelid's fringe among 

The litle tear-drops idly hung: 

Her silky cheek was cold and pale, 

As drifted snow on mountain vale ; 

Sad, but not like “ the withered leaf, 

Sear'd by the autuma blast of grief ;” 

But as the dewy flower, that gleams, 

Like sorrow to the morning beams. 

Her ringlets, in each golden charm, 

Lay floating on her lover's arm, 

As if they fell to pay their court 

To such a fall ard firm swpport. 

And Achmet, with a ghastly smile, 

Piayed with their yeltow folds awhile : 

In sorrow en their rings he gazed, 

And, as the curl he fondly raised, 

And press'd it to his lip and cheek, 

His wild and frenzied mien would speak 

More than the tongue could e’er reveal, 

Or aught but tortured bosoms feel ! 

He gazed—hke turned—he gazed again, 

As if some fury turned his brain: 

He looked upon her soft blue eye,— 

He looked and heaved a broken sigh, 
Just lengthened to a groan :— 

He turned away, and wildly prayed 

His prophet and his god for aid; 
Arnd—teft her all alone. 


Left her to grief, dismay, and fear, 

To sorrow's sigh, to sorrow's tear; 

To vent the childish plaint of woe, 

And mourn—for what, she did not know. 
O'er jis wild altered mood to weep, 

Or sigh herself again to sleep ; 

To dream of scenes of grief and pain,— 
To see the hand of death, again, 

With crimson point above her head, 
Shaking the poinard, dark and red. 
—There she would, *neath the cypress gloom, 
Stand mourning o'er her own cold tomb; 
Read her own fate upon the stone, 

And wake——to find herself alone. 


But where, oh! where is he the while, 

The master of this massy pile? 

He left the maid to fear and woe ;— 

But whither did the warrior go ? 

Oh! where yon aged turret rears 

Its brow above the wreck of years, 

He sits, with anguish in his eye, 

And on his lip the smothered sigh. 

The eye of battle never saw 

On Achmet's cheek so much of awe: 

Though it had seen him redly ride, 

With death and giory by his side, 

Through broken ranks of fire and blood, 

Pouring destruction’s pu le flood, 

It never yet had seen his brow— 

So frenzied, wild, and pale, as now. 
3 Z 
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The monarch’s soul distracted stands,— 
Now duty, and now love, commands: 
As when two winds contend and blow 
The reeling vesel to and fro. 

Thus wavered he, in pride and love, 
Till dewy morning peeped above 

The blushing east, to human sight, 
And tinged the skies with orient light. 
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Canto the Second. 


Morn'’s on the waters! the rippling sea, 

That bathes the city slumberingly, 

Basks trembling and bright ‘neath the rays of the sun, 
That is blessing the land it shines upon. 

Morn dawns! and, as day's infant glories arise, 
There is freshness on ocean, and light in the skies ; 
There is life on the vales of the streamlet and rill, 
On the breast of the waves and the brow of the hill ; 
Yet sleep, on PP -breathing pinion, 

O'er earth still holds his soft dominion, 

The murmur of the busy throng 

Sounds not the silent streets among ; 

And, save the creep of sandal’d foot, 

All yet is noiseless, still, and mute. 








But, hark! for music's soul’s awake, 
And the notes of the lyre on the silence break ; 
Soft !—as they breathe through sky and air, 
It seems as if spirits were hymning there. 
Wildly and sweetly the sweeping string 
Wafts its seraph notes to the morning’s wing ; 
Wildly the thrill of those trembling notes 
Upon the death-like silence floats ; 
And, soft as the breath of harps above, 
In tones of sorrow and of love,— 
A voice, the airy chords along, 
Thus tun‘d its gentle notes to song. 





Song. 
When the wild blood of childhood was streaming, 
And rapture was warm in our veins; 
When the glories of noon-tide were beaming 
Its life.on our own native plains ;— 
We sat and we sung ‘neath the willows 
That hung o'er the slumbering streams ; 
And soft as our dreams were our pillows, 
And light as our bosoms our sana 


The sun never set on our sorrow, 
We smiled as he sunk in the west; 
And, when he arose on the morrow, 
We welcomed the blaze of his crest. 








ah But now, though enchanting my prison, 
bts My heart and my love is a slave; 
bean? And, when song from my lute hath arisen, 
ieee et It sounds to the heedless wave. 


+ We thought not, when joy was the brightest, 
ait toe That woe might be hovering near; 

+) ae That the hearts that are wildest and lightest 
PLE fe May be destined for sorrow and care. 
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When pleasure was rife in our bowers, 
We basked in its glorious ray, 

Nor thought, as we gaz’d, that the flowers 
Of life could so soon die away. 


My heart wander'd, for love could awake it, 
To leave all those regions of joy; 

It loved thee,—then why shouldst thou break it, 
And all its young visions destroy ? 

Oh! now, though of gold be its prison, 
My heart and my love is a slave ; 

And, when song from my lute hath arisen, 


It sounds to the heedless wave! 
« * * * ~ 


The god of day is up on high, 

And reels in light through Helle’s sky : 
His beams are on the dancing wave, 
That sparkle in the ray he gave. 

The woodland minstrel’s matin lay, 
Proclaims the near approach of day, 
And wafts his loves to every breeze 
That whispers through the trembling trees. 
The clashing of the courser’s feet 
Re-echoes through the stony street; 
The sultry course of day again 
Awakes ‘* the busy hum of men ;" 
And every breath of air is rife 

With sounds of business and of life. 


The sultan has gone to the lordly hall, 

Where princes and nobles wait his call ; : 
Where stands, ’midst the glitter of sabre and spear, 
The eunuch, and emir, and plam’d vizier, | 
Here sits the prophet-born scheick, . 
While there, perchance, the captive Greek, 

With eye of hate and haughty mien, 

Looks proudly on the chequer’d scene. 

The moslem's robe, the warrior’s plume, 

Are waving in that festal room ; 

And fancy sees, in every eye, 

The soul of Othman---chivalry. 

But see each proud and lofty brow, 

In wild salam are bending low! 

The sabre blade, the glitt'ring spear; 

No more their dreadful glitter rear ; 

But every head and every knee 

Bends to the throne of royalty. 


But who the chief, whose turban proud 
Waves high above the prostrate crowd ? 
Oh! who is he, whose brow erect 

Looks coldly on each chief's respect ? 
Sultan! the gems upon thy breast,— 
The glitter of thy turban crest,--- 

Upon thy belt that sacred star,--- 

Thy gorgeous robe and scymitar, 

In one short glance might all have shown--- 
The lord, the chief of Stamboul’s throne. 
But, oh ! there is another sign 

That tells the sacred rank of thine ; 
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lyrene- 


With demonstration surer far, 

Than sabre, amulet, or star; 

Fhan e’en the fairest brightest geus 
That glitters in thy diadem. 

Fhat talismanic token lies 

Upon the lid of those young eyes, 
Whose sunny beams: of tenderest blue 
Are gazing fondly now on you. 


frene hangs on the sultan’s arm, 

In every loveliest dearest charm : 

For, though each feeling seem'd unstrung, 
There was a loveliness that hung, 

And seem'd, with softest tints, to streak 
The wanness of her paly cheek. 

Though every tear that deigned to flow 
Came throbbing warm from beauty’s woe, 
Her eyes of azure seemed to borrow 
Increasing loveliness from sorrow. 

She look’d upon the throng that gaz'd 
Upon her, both alike amaz'd ; 

Then to her lover nearer press'd, 

And sunk her head upon his breast. 


And Achmet looked upon her cheek, 
Where moistening sorrow seemed to speak ; 
And hangs on every tear that fell, 
In anguish tongue would fail to tell. 
Then turned he, with a frenzied stare, 
Upon the lords assembled there, 
Who all in fear and wonder stand, 
To see their chieftain thus unmanned. 
‘¢ Soldiers and chiefs,” the warrior said, 
*“ You've seen this sword, in battle red 
With many a hated foeman’s gore, 
Upon the Christian’s bleeding shore. 
You've seen this sabre darkly clashing, 
And gleaming in the troubled air ; 
When Achmet's reeking steed was dashing 
Through scattered rank and broken square. 
But they were foes, and they were men, 
That sunk beneath my sabre then ; 
And blood is doubly sweet that flows 
From Christian hearts and Grecian foes. 
A dearer bosom now must feel 
The terrors of my crimson‘d steel. 
Its blade must crush a thing as fair 
As ever bloom’d in earth or air ; 
And with it tear each link away, 
That binds my spirit to the clay- 
But Achmet’s soul can soar above 
The desultory joys of love ; 
And freely to his tottering state 
His own heartstrings can immolate. 
I lov'd her—Iove her still; and—yes ! 
Her seraph soul was form’d to bless. 
Ere night, ‘twill joy—her native skies ; 
For me she liv'd ; for you, she dies /” 


His arm is rais'd—-Oh God! Oh God * 
The ground her silver foot had trod 
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With such an airy tread before, 
Is purpled with her virgin gore ! 
Her lips still move, as if to tell 
To earth and sky a last farewell :-— 
—Another soul from earth is-risen, 
Another spirit’s thron’d in heaven! 


With Blaring eyes he looks upon 

The fearful deed his hand ie gat — 
Gazes on all he ever priz‘d, 

With feelings b awe agoniz'd. 

Each wild and dark distracted feeling 
Throughout his frenzied brain is reeling. 
He clasps his hands in mute despair ;— 
He totters, sinks—he knows not where! 


Soon did the chilling dews that lay 
Upon his temples melt away ; 
Soon were the shades of death dispell'd, 
That o’er his brow their empire held ;— 
But sorrow's canker will not leave 
So soon the heart it dooms to grieve. 
Its tooth will eat as deadly keen, 
Though all its workings be unseen ; 
And such was Achmet’s cheerless doom, 
Till silence slept upon his tomb. 
As gray tradition’s whispers say, 
Ne’er from that ever fatal day 
Did glowing smile his visage streak, 
Or sorrow moisten on his cheek. 
Though many a flower of loveliest hue 
Within the Sultan's haram grew ; 
Though many a black eye’s sunny roll 
Beam’d bright to soothe his haughty soul ; 
Yet none so fair, none lov’d so | 
As she beneath his blade that fell. 
But far debarr’d from human hope, 
A careless gloomy misanthrope, 

He mel from his throne ; 
To gaze, afar from men and slaves, 
Upon the wilderness of waves, 

A solitary one; 
While every billow’s foam that came 
Seem’d still to sigh Irene’s name. 


But she, beneath the cypress gloom, 
In slumber soft is calmly sleeping ; 
While, o’er the maiden’s crassy tomb, 
Meek sorrow's eye is wildly weeping. 
And lovers hold their meetings there, 
To breathe their raptur'd vow ; 
And waft to heaven one gentle prayer, 
For her who sleeps below. 
No marble marks her lowly rest, 
But the turf lies lightly on her breast ; 
The smiling flowers she lies beneath, 
Seem not the gray-worn shroud of death; 
But hang their dewy crests for her 
Who rests in such a sepulchre. 
The lily leaf that loves to bloom 
Upon the marge of beauty’s tomb, 
There mourn, with every fragrant wave, 
‘¢ The charms of her no charms could save ? 
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MR. FRANK FEGAN’S FAMILIAR EPISTLES —No., y. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 

1 HAVE been put to much additional trouble on the present occa- 
sion. My monthly letter had been written, and left for transmission 
at the office of your publisher, on Ormond Quay. During the confu- 
sion occasioned there by the late riotous proceedings of the mob, 
this admirable communication (for admirable it was) has been either 
stolen or mislaid. 1 am inclined to think that some literary pilferer, 
seeing it, and perceiving its value, has made his own of it: no doubt 
you will find it given under some other tithe in some of the Ma 
magazines. If it should appear in such a way, would you advise 
me to take legal proceedings? I will have my friend Sheil’s opinion 
on the subject. oT Lore . a Ras 39 

We are all anxiety here about the changes that have occurred in 
the administration: before this reaches you, or at least before it 
meets the eye of the public, the entire of the matter will, in all pro- 
bability, be arranged. How blind! how besotted! how silly must 
these old Tory bigots have been, when they imagined that it was in 
their power not merely to defy the voice and opinion of the nation 
with impunity, but even to dictate to the King. They luckily began 
with the latter; and the result has been, their utter discomfiture: 
they have put his Majesty literally on his mettle, and he has shown 
no want of spunk ; he will show the little knot of conspirators, that 
itis possible to act without them; and when they see others enjoying 
the good things which they pettishly flung away, they may probably 
wish that they had not been altogether so hasty ; they will, however, 
be left to repent at leisure ; the machine of government can move on 
without their assistance, and any little opposition which they can 
offer, will be fruitless—it will only render them more contemptible. 
The triumph of Mr. Canning is not the triumph of a party—it is the 
triumph of talent over dulness—the triumph of freedom—the triumph 
of truth, justice, and liberality. It is a victory in which the great 
and good of every country must participate. 

The Catholics should, at the present juncture, proceed cautiously : 
it would be injudicious, on their part, to press their question, or em- 
barrass Mr. Canning with their claims, at least for atime. They must 
feel that they have in him a tried friend; and they would probably 
do well to leave the management of their question in his hands: in- 
deed, they have acted wisely in postponing the aggregate meeting. 
By the way, have you seen the requisition for that meeting? Well, 
if not, you should have seen it. You must be struck with the formid- 
able array of rank, and wealth, and talent, which it exhibits. How 
contemptible must the miserable ascendancy party appear, when put in 
the opposite scale! but, in fact, that party are now thoroughly 
humbled. 

We are all on the look-out here for the battle between the noted 
Mr. Pope, trom Cork, and Mr. Maguire. I, for one, do not approve 
of these discussions; the Catholic clergy let themselves down by 
such meetings; by it they sanction the spiritual quackery of their 
opponents—the latter are close studiers of stage effect—talk, and 
notoriety, and money, are their objects. 

{ must break off here.—Mrs. Fegan has been taken suddenly ill, 
and, in the agitation of my spirits, it is impossible for me to write. 

Your’s, dear Editor, F, FEGAN. 
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LINES 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE UNFORTUNATE CHARLES EDWARD FROM 
SCOTLAND. 


THE sun, ‘neath the summits of Albin's gray mountains, 
Is cooling the fires of his brow in the wave ; 

And his lustre is bright on the deep ocean fountains, 
Where hopes with his splendour lie low in their grave. 


When the glorious starlight of fortune was beaming, 
On the hearts that on gory Culloden have bled, | 
Expectancy’s eye glisten'd bright ‘neath its beaming, 
Like beauty’s last glance ere it sinks to the dead. 


When the visions of fancy already had crown’d thee, 
And victory’s banners weav'd over thy car! 

Oh, who could have thought that the morrow had found thee, 
Deserted and humbled, the vanquish'd in war ? 


Like her bird of the mountains when swooping from heaven, 
The clansmen of Albin dash'd on to the foe ; 

Like her bird when the arrow his death-stroke has given, 
These clansmen lie plumeless, dishonoured, and low. 


Last glimmer of heroes ! Oh, whether the billow 
May roll its white surge o’er thy watery bed, 

Or sickness flit over thy feverish pillow, 
To number her child with the honourless dead :— 


Whether death on the war-turf of red desolation 
May see thy proud spirit fast ebbing away; 
Or whether the woe-throbbing hearts of a nation 
May pour forth their wailings to honour thy clay :— 


Whether glory allure thee with thirst of dominion, 
To wrest from a tyrant the rights of thy birth ; 
Or age hover o’er, on his roseate pinion, 
To lay thee in peace ‘neath the mouldering earth :— 


Though neglect may assail, and misfortune oppress thee, 
And thy victors triumphantly list to thy moan ; 

Hope still whispers that heroes shall rise to redress thee, 
And hurl the usurper from Albion's throne, 


Farewell to my King! Though the foaming of ocean 
May bear thee away o’er the dark rolling sea, — 

Still the hearts of thy subjects with fondest emotion 
Shall beat, gallant Stuart, for freedom and thee ! 


He is gone! and the billow that bore him to glory 
Is fretting its surge o’er the wreck of his fame ; 
And his memory, sullied in Albion's story, 
Scarce leaves on her pages a sceptreless name ! G. H. M. 
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THER POLITICIAN.-——NO V. 


THERE has been a regular turn-out among the ministry since last 
month—and six members of the late cabinet have entered into a 
combination, to prevent their royal employer from taking into his 
service, what are called blacks in England, and colts in Ireland. 
These were the legislators who enacted laws to prevent the poor ope- 
ratives from resorting to measures likely to keep up the rate of wages 
—who subjected them to whippings and incarceration, for doing little 
more than they themselves have actually done, within the last month. 
But, thank heaven, we have got rid of them now and for ever. The 
march of liberality has left the old Tories far behind on the road of 
intelligence. The antiquated notions which fed and ennobled them 
are now exploded, and the progress of opinion has absolutely 
rendered it necessary for his Majesty to liberate himself from 
the control of a vile and unenlightened faction, who sat, incubus 
like, on the energies of the country, and who refused to let one-third 
of the people participate in the benefits of the constitution, because 
Lord Eldon’s granny dreamed, one hundred years since, that the 
Pope was the identical autichrist mentioned in her Bible. 

But the bigots are denuded of glory, and deprived of power. 
They thought to embarrass their royal master by striking, but they 
were wofully mistaken. His noble mind resisted such petty artifice, 
and, like the friends of the minister in the ‘* Citizen of the World,” 
their partisans, instead of petitioning for their restoration, are busily 
engaged in endeavouring to get into their places !! 

This event has filled the country with unusual joy. In Ireland, it 
has been hailed as the harbinger of better times; and in England, 
there is but one feeling—that of national gladness. This proves that 
the bigots were not supported by the people: it proves that liberal 
sentiments are largely diffused throughout the kingdom; and, as a 
curiosity in its way—as a historical document—asa political bouquet, 
I shall here give extracts from the leading London journals. ‘They 
speak only the popular voice, for the press is the mere weathercock 
of public opinion : 


“TimEs.—The conclusion to which we looked with doubtful and timid hope, 
is arrived---Mr. Canning is prime minister, the first lord of the treasury. A new 
writ was moved for him last night, by Mr. Wynn, in consequence of his right 
hon. friend's acceptance of the new office. The public will now perceive whe- 
ther or no we have directed them through the intricate path, which has led to 
this result, with faithfulness and intelligence, as the Sybil conducted Aineas--- 
“ Tbant sub luce maligna.” The light was scanty, but the guide knew the road. 
When, however, we say that Mr. Canning is premier, we should add, that he 1s 
at present almost like a shepherd without a flock; better it were to be so, than to 
have goats to tend. Lord Westmoreland is understood to. offer, or to have 
offered, his resignation. The Chancellor, Mr. Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lords Bathurst and Bexley, are said to retire also. We believe that there will be 
great difficulty in —— some public expression of joy on the retirement of 
the Chancellor. e yesterday hinted at the probability of a public illumination, 
it the fact were certain; and we know that the subject has been in frequent 
agitation during the recent discussions, on the arrangement of the ministry. 
When we consider the many years which that person has presided in the Court of 
Chancery, that he has never, during the time, either himself introduced, or suffe 
to be introduced by others, except with the most subtle and malignant opposition, 
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any reform whatever; that he has shortened no process; cleared the path to no 
right; but has, on the contrary, lengthened and loaded with expense, every 
form of every kind, till the court itself has become the greatest nuisance that ever 
existed in any state, and has ruined more families than a civil war: we can hardly 
conceive it possible, that a man should at the same time have deserved so ill of 
his country, and been so enriched by it. Of Mr. Peel's conduct, his Majesty has 
great reason to complain, and, we have no doubt, feels himself particularly 
aggrieved by it; because, when Mr. Peel was asked by the king—though we 
believe with no personal wish on the part of his Majesty, but to do that which 
was most likely to conduce to the permanent welfare of the state—whether there 
were materials to form an anti-Catholic Administration, the reply was in the 
negative ; and as Mr. Peel could not, and would not, be required to relinquish his 
own opinion, or compromise his consistency on this subject, what can it be but 
an aversion to comply with the expressed will of his Majesty, in choosing his own 
Prime Minister, that now induces this gentleman to quit his office? By the Duke 
of Wellington's retirement must only be meant, we should apprehend, his ceasing 
to be a cabinet minister, which, for the same reason that the Duke of York was 
not a cabinet minister, would be far from being improper. His grace cannot 
mean to relinquish his eminent situation as Commander-in-Chief, and oppose the 
ministry in which Mr. Canning has only taken the place of his friend, Lord 
Liverpool. Of Lords Bathurst and Bexley, the other seceders, we shall say 
nothing. But Lord Harrowby, and Mr. Robinson, (anime quales neque candidiores, 
&c.) and Lord Melville remain. So much for the seceders personally. But the 
secession itself—in what trammels does it move, that those who partake in it 
would have held the king! He may not choose, even from their own body, one 
notoriously the most competent to preside over the councils of the state; if he so 
choose, the rest quit him. Why, they were all ministers together under Lord 
Liverpool as Premier ; when this nobleman dropped, who was to direct the king 
upon whom the choice of a successor should fall? If there were a person gifted 
by the constitution with that right, in case of a sudden defaillance, him, certainly, 
may his Majesty be thought to have injured by exercising the powers of reason in 
choosing for himself. But they are not all wronged, except that, as a body, they 
think that they have a right to prescribe what they please to the king, and that 
his majesty, in breaking through the iron circle with which they had surrounded 
him, has become an outlaw, whom they ought to pursue with vengeance, or 
treat with contumely. We have no doubt the king resents their conduct, and the 
more favours he had heaped upon them, the longer time he has partaken of their 
counsels, the more deeply must he feel their unprovoked defection from his per- 
son and interests.” 

MorniING CHRONICLE.—“ From all quarters we hear only of congratulations 
on the retreat of the useless portion of the ministry. The self-love of the party 
must be profoundly hurt, by the experience which they have obtained of the 
difference of the estimate which they formed of their own importance, and that 
which the public have formed of it. All truths are valuable, but there are some 
truths which are very unpalateable ; and of this number are those which reveal 
to a man the secret, that he is neither esteemed nor dreaded. We understand 
the ex-gentry lay the flattering unction to their souls, that they are not held in 
utter contempt by the people, but that Mr. Canning, who is a great trickster, has 
been beforehand with them with the press, and purchased its co-operation, so that 
their numerous supporters have no organ tlirough which their sympathy can find 
a vent. This, we understand, has been gravely maintained, and it is av 
amusing parody on Swift's Memoirs of P,P. Blessingson their numskulls! They 
cannot otherwise account for the unanimity of all the newspapers in rejoicing at 
the clevation of Mr. Canning, and at their downfall. Well, after all, it is a wise 
dispensation, that the most contemptible creature seldom forfeits his good opinion 
of himself. His Lordship of Westmoreland, no doubt, imagined in good earnest, 
that he was, what one of our contemporaries designated him, a pillar of state, and 
that, too, one of the main pillars. Newspapers have little power when they run 
counter to public feeling. It is, perpaps, cruel to undeceive these worthies, who 
conceived themselves so formidable, but we must frankly own, that to write them 
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into popularity with the public, exceeds the power of the press. Newspapers 
have a sort of instinct which teaches them to avoid kicking against the pricks, If 
they were even to be without principle, they dare not be without prudence: and 
to revolt the feelings of the public by sounding the praises of the Earl of Eldon, 
in the midst of the general joy at hisdownfall, or complimenting Earls Bathurst 
or Westmoreland on the value of their services, or bearing testimony to the poli- 
tical wisdom and profound legislative arguments of the Duke of Wellington, or 
extolling the disinterestedness of Lord Melville, would have truly revolted all but 
these individuals themselves and the most desperate of their parasites.” 

Morninc Heratp.—* We have been all along aware, that a struggle was 
going on in the cabinet, in respect to the Premiership, and that the interests of 
Mr. Canning and the Lord Chancellor were opposed to each other on that point ; 
and that the result of that struggle must decide which influence was to have the 
aseendant in the cabinet for the future. We confess, however, that it was our 
opinion, until very lately, that the political principles of the Lord Chancellor, 
connected with the personal regard which his Majesty has been long known to 
entertain for that learned lord, would have made him more than a match for the 
foreign secretary in this trial of their influence at court; and we still believe, 
that if it were not for the intervention of an umpire belonging to that sex, which 
has brought about greater and more sudden revolutions in states, than had ever 
been achieved by the wisdom, or eloquence, or arts of the most able male poli- 
ticians, the veteran tactics of the Lord Chancellor would have been successful. 
But the friendship which the king entertains for the Marchioness of Conyngham 
has, on this occasion, done more for Mr. Canning, than any talent which he has 
ever exercised, Or any interest which he possesses, could possibly accomplish, 
When this statesman, some time ago, had the sagacity to make the son of this 
lady his private secretary, he showed the discernment of a provident politician. 
He thus held the key of that private and familiar intercourse in the highest quarter, 
which could, at all times, enable him to ascertain the real intentions of the royal 
mind. We do not say that he would use such infiuence improperly, but when 
it became necessary to require its aid at all, in a great struggle of political rivalry, 
it was natural that he should use it ; and, using it, we should be ignorant of the 
history of courts and celebrated women, if we wondered at his attaining the object 
of his ambition.” 

GLobr.—* Public rumour ascribes to the seven persons who have quitted the 
cabinet, various motive. But, with the exception of the case of Lord Melville, 
it is obvious that the principal motive must have been a desire—probably a pre- 
concerted determination, tothrow the most etlectual obstacle in their power in the 
way of Mr. Canning in forming an administration uncongenial to their views, 
Lord Melville's resignation was long doubted, even by his nearest connexions; 
but it has taken place, notwithstanding the dissimilarity of his principles to those 
of his seceding colleagues. Mr. Peel desires his conduct may be considered sepa- 
rately from that of the rest of the party, and on its own grounds. He has long 
stood alone among the cabinet ministers in the House of Commons, and, we 
might also add, among the men of talent of all parties in the House, on ques- 
tions affecting Irish interests. Besides, as the sworn champion of collegiate prin- 
ciples, he feels himself bound in honour not to continue any longer in a situation 
in which his conduct may be exposed to the vituperation of his friends, Yester- 
day evening the Duke of Wellington had only signified, in general terms, his 
intention to resign. It was supposed this intention referred only to his cabinet 
situation ; but it is reported this morning, in quarterson which we place reliance, 
that his grace has written a letter, desiring to be permitted to relinquish the post 
of commander-in-chief. We trust this is not true. * ® * The change 1s to 
be considered either as a change in the principles of the government, or as a 
change of the men who conduct the machine of the administration, The minis- 
ters who still remain in the cabinet are those who have guided its policy 1n its 
foreign and commercial relations, in its finance, and its domestic interests con- 
nected with finance. The man who is placed at the head of the government is he 
to whom, justly or unjustly, all foreign nations have attributed that change in Is 
policy towards the Old and New World, in consequence of which England, 
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instead of being an object of hatred, has become an object of admiration and 
respect to the great mass of the people of the continent. In this part of our 
policy no change can, of course, be anticipated. In the commercial and financial 
departments, for the same reason, no change can be expected, and none will be 
desired. We may conclude, that the efforts gradually to disembarrass commerce 
of the trammels which have been imposed on it will continue ; that the customs’ 
laws will not be brought back to the state of confusion in which Mr, Huskisson 
found them ; and that a temper of mildnessand attention to the sufferings of con- 
tributors, will still prevail in the Chancellor of the Exchequer. What part of the 
high destinies of the country has been committed to the Earl of Westmoreland we 
know not. The public will look with trembling anxiety at the probable altera- 
tion in the policy of the Privy Seal—but we hope it will turn out well. In the admi- 
nistration of the Duchy of Lancaster, as the office of police magistrate at Manchester 
is at present filled, we do not anticipate questions of difficulty. The principles on 
which Mr. Peel conducted the home department are approved, and will no doubt 
be followed by those of his colleagues whom he has abandoned, or by those who 
may be associated to his colleagues. The only change of principle which we 
may expect, if any, must be with regard to the Catholic question—the retirement, 
the general sfrzke of those who have opposed emancipation, seems to indicate 
that on this great question of internal policy there will be a change, and that 
Mr. Canning will think it his duty, as a minister of the united kingdom, to make 
the kingdom united.” 


Even the Tory press has shifted its grounds. Its opinions in the 
abstract are not worth much, but they will serve to show, like other 
worthless things, what way the wind blows. J shall begin with— 


New Times,—“ It would be an injustice to the discretion of his Majesty, and it 
would be an injustice to Mr. Canning himself, if his appointment to be prime 
minister were to be considered as the triumph of one set of extreme principles over 
their opposites. The great merit of Mr. Canning’s administration of foreign affairs 
has been, that he has had the courage and address to keep pace with the more en- 
lightened and (without using a party phrase) the more liberal spirit of the age, and, 
at the same time, to avoid compromising this country with those governments who 
are bound up with the existence of every species of antiquated superstition and 
tyranny. It is perfectly impossible for a minister of Great Britain, at the present 
day, to stand aloof from the progress of new opinions, and shut his eyes to the 
fact, that there is a spirit abroad which renders established errors not quite so secure, 
or so triumphant, as in former times. Mr. Canning has had to grapple with the 
difficulties arising out of this conflict with old and new powers; and he has sur- 
mounted them with the most masterly genius. May we not properly assume, 
that to his talent and his discretion—his happy ability not only to perceive 
what is right in itself, but to seize the proper moment for carrying that right into 
practice—we owe the recognition of the South American governments, without 
committing us with any of the European states who were interested in their de- 
pendence. May we not ascribe to him the triumphant, because just, attitude 
which this country has assumed in the affairs of Portugal, by which the progress 
of Spanish bigotry has been restrained, without involving any rupture with Spain 
herself, or those of her allies, who may feel an interest in the existing order of 
things? And how has Mr. Canning been able to reconcile these conflicting 
principles? Because he ‘stands upon the ancient way, and then looks around to 
see which is the right and true way.’ His long friendship with Mr. Pitt—his own 
masterly efforts against the progress of republican anarchy—his intimate acquain- 
tance with the character of the British constitution—and his knowledge how 
practical and gradual have been all its Ye Epon | shield him 
from the suspicion of a love of innovation, ut Mr. Canning cannot blind him- 
self to the necessity of improvement, which is forced upon every government by 
the character of the age; and by directing those improvements, instead of resist- 
ing them, he has done more to put down the wild spirit of reform, which prevailed 
a few years since, than any coercion, however powerful, could have accomplished. 
He has thrown the oil upon the turbulent waves, and the country feels that it owes 
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to him, more, perhaps, than to any other man, its long exemption from popular 
violence, Mr. Camning has, it appears to us, etiected all these great national ob- 
jects, without the slightest departure from real principles, which are the best orna- 
ments of a servant of the British monarchy. On what occasion, we would ask, 
has he sacrificed the prerogatives of the crown, or the inviolability of the laws, to 
a desire for popular approbation? But then it is objected to him, that he has 
won the praises of those to whom he is politically opposed; and that he 
coquettes at once with power, and the applause of men who are hostile to those 
in power. This is, necessarily, an age of conciliation ; and if Mr. Canning has 
united in himself the suffrages of the two great parties in the state, and, at the 
same time, secured the applause of his sovereign, it proves only, that he has the 
wisdom to perceive the inevitable advances which a British minister must make, 
to keep pace with the progress of intellectual cultivation. Mr. Peel's course has 
been precisely of the same character; and, in the arduous task which he has pur- 
sued, and which we earnestly hope he will still pursue, of simplifying the Statute 
Laws, he has not thought it right to abstain from the accomplishment of a great 
national good, because it was begun by a Romily, and left incomplete by a 
Mackintosh, For ourselves, we have no dread that the administration of Mr. 
Canning will be one of innovation. We are satisfied that he has won his way to 
his present high distinction, by the absence of all intrigue ; and that the voice of 
the sovereign, assigning him the most elevated post in his service, echoes the 
almost universal opinion of his country. Mr. Canning has a high reputation to 
maintain, and the eyes of the world are upon him, as ‘the foremost man of all 
ths age.’ He will fortify himself in his post by a steadfast adherence to the school 
of politics in which he was bred; because he must feel that the principles of that 
school are not opposed to the loftiest aspirations for the liberties of the human 
race, and the peculiar welfare of our favoured country. It is the character of Mr. 
Canning’s policy, that it is Pridish,and not cosmopolitan—that it is practical, and 
not speculative. The cause of intellect with him is never stationary ; but he ad- 
vances, not by flights, but by steps. His genius is that of a statesman, and not of 
a metaphysician—his object may be distant, but his foot is never off the earth in 
the attempt to reach it.” 

THe CourtEr.—* His Majesty has been pleased to appoint his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence to be Lord High Admiral; and we have the satisfac- 
tion of being able to add, that it is understood the whole of the present Board of 
Admiralty (with the exception of Viscount Melville, who had resigned three days 
since), will continue their services, as the council of his royal highness. We al- 
luded yesterday to the rumour of his Grace the Duke of Wellington having re- 
signed his office as Commander-in-Chief. The rumour is confirmed. His grace 
retires, not only from the Horse Guards, but fromthe Ordnance. There seems no 
sufficient political reason for this step on the part of his grace; and we should be 
sorry to think he is acting from any other motives than such as may be consistently 
and conscientiously avowed. We have to announce, also, the resignation of 
some of his majesty’s household. His Grace the Duke of Montrose, Lord Cham- 
berlain; his son, the Marquis of Graham, Vice Chamberlain; and his Grace the 
Duke of Dorset, Master of the Horse; have retired from their respective depart- 
ments. These are, comparatively, subordinate, and not, perhaps, a 
movements ; but what must the country think of the whole proceeding? A more 
extraordinary attempt to fetter the king's choice—to circumscribe his authority— 
to abridge his royal prerogative, is not to be found, we believe, in the history of 
this country ; certainly not within the last century. We have the satisfaction of 
knowing, however, that his Majesty views the matter as a sovereign so circum- 
stanced should do; and the best proof that can be given of this, if proof were 
needed, is the promptitude with which the vacancy created by the secession of 
Viscount Melville has been supplied. Of the seven retiring ministers, whose 
names were announced yesterday, we have to state, that Lord -ogan | has signified 
his wish to reeal his resignation of his office, and of his seat in the ca inet.” 


The Cabinet, before the political death of the Earl of Liverpool, 


was composed of the following members :— 
Phe Lord Chancellor. 
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‘The Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Earl of Harrowby, President of the Council. ° 
The Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Privy Seal. 

The Duke of Wellington, Master of the Ordnance. 
Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Mr, Canning, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Peel, Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Mr. Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Huskisson, President of the Board of Trade. 
Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Wynn, President of the Board of Control. 
Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


I have waited until the latest possible hour, in the hope of being 
able to communicate the definite arrangement relative to the new 
ministry; but as yet—and it is now the 28th of April—nothing 
positive has transpired. Sir John Copley is, they say, Lord 
Chancellor; Mr. Scarlett is Attorney-General ; Mr. Plunkett is 
elevated to the peerage. The Marquis of Lansdown is in treaty 
with Mr. Canning; but obstacles have been thrown in the way of 
arrangement between the Whigs and the new premier. It is said that 
emancipation encounters opposition in a HIGH QUARTER, and that 
Lord Lansdown insists upon concession in the event of his takin 
office. This sounds strangely. ‘* Honour is the law of kings ;” and 
it is recorded, that a HIGH PERSONAGE once avowed sentiments 
diametrically — to those now attributed to him. I trust the 
report is groundless; but even if it were not, even KINGS must 
yicld to the progress of events; they must become liberal, or cease 
to enjoy the benedictions of their subjects. At all events, the 
Whigs should not refuse office; their declining an union with Mr. 
Canning mght embarrass the premier, but their joining him would 
ultimately secure the concession they are now contending for. In 
politics, expediency is the rule of right— 





‘¢ Hes who does best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly,—angels could do no more.” 


| trust, therefore, that the Whigs will 4 °% the new administration ; 
[ do not like their principles, but still ike them better than those 
of the Tories; ergo, I shall give them the preference, 


The new Reformation is in a very sickly state in Ireland, and 
must soon yield up the ghost, if justice be now done to the people 
of that unfortunate country. Emancipation cannot possibly be much 
longer withheld. ‘The Catholics, with becoming prudence, deferred 
the Aggregate Meeting announced early in April to the first of May. 
It must be gratifying to them to see that their question is a stum- 
bling-block which must be adjusted before any administration can 


ever again become a fixture. 


Trade still languishes; and in the revenue there has been a fearful 
falling off, 
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or decrease on each head thereof. 
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Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the years and 
quarters ended the Sth April, 1826, and the oth Apri, 1827, showing the INCrease 







































































Years ended 5th April. x 

1826. 1827. Increase. Decrease, 

'? £ £ £ 
Customs «cee 16,361,755 15,864,598 a 497,157 
Excise ...... | 17,802,892 | 17,339,580 Fee 463,312 
Stamps......| 6,869,346 6,238,074 eek 631,272 
Post-office .... 1,513,000 1,466,000 A 47,000 
ee 4,852,453 4,714,842 cae 137,61] 
Miscellaneous. . . 491,575 558,030 66,455 aah ae 

47,891,021 | 46,181,124 | 66,455 | 1.776.352 
Deduct increase ........ 66,455 

Decrease on the year ..... 1,709,897 

_ Quarters ended April 5th. | Mo 
1826. 1827. Increase. Decrease. 

£ £ £ £ 

Customs ..... 3,444,716 3,042,002 97,836 oe 
Excise .... 3,853,719 3,444,025 ak en 409,694 
Stamps... . 1,586,932 1,547,992 See 38,940 
Post-ofhce ... 383,000 303,000 sist ete 30,000 
aa 338,888 350,988 12,100 sae 
Miscellaneous. . . 222,513 121,663 ae 100,850 
| 9,829,768 | 9,360,220 | 109,936 579,484 

| Deduct increase. ..... ee. 109,936 

Decrease onthe quarter .... . | 409,548 


The following is a return of the number of persons imprisoned for debt on the 
29th of April, 1826; exclusive of those in custody for contempts of the courts of 
Chancery and Exchequer, and for debts due to the crown :— 

The total number of persons, of every description, in prison for debt, 


on the day above-mentioned, in Great Britain and Ireland, amounted to 
Of these there were in England 
in Scotland 


Of the 664 Irish debtors, very nearly 500 were confine 


in Wales 


in Ireland 
Which gives for England about one for every 


for Wales, one for every 
and for Scotland and Ireland, one for every 
Of the 3156 debtors confined in Great Britain, there had been, on the 
29th of April alluded to, in prison, for periods less than six months 
For periods exceeding six months, and less than twelve months 

From one to two years 
From two to three years 
From three to four years 
For longer periods than four years : 
Of the same debtors there had been imprisoned, 


For sums less than 20/ 
For sums less than 604. 
For sums less than 100/. 
For 100/.and upwards 


3820 
2866 
216 
. 74 
. 664 
3500 
7000 
10,000 
, 2429 
263 
22 
76 
56 
104 
a 
841 
cl 
841 


1 for sums under 204/. 
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The total number of debtors confined in the different prisons of the metropolis 
and its immediate vicinity, amounted, on the day before-mentioned, to 1838, 
which were distributed as follows :— 


Debtors’ prison for London and Middlesex ) ‘ :; 519 
The Fleet , , : , 256 
Horsemonger Lane, county goal : , ;, ' 88 
Borough Compter, Southwark ' ' . ; 15 
King’s Bench , ; ; , , 855 
Marshalsea , ‘ i : , 105 


Lord Cochrane is in Greece!!! 

The French are beginning to prove themselves not undeserving of 
freedom. On the rejection of the project of the law for destroying 
the liberty of the press, there was a general and spontaneous illumi- 
nation of several towns throughout the country. 

Portugal is not yet in a settled state. 

The King of Spain still reposes on the charged mine. 


O‘SULLIVAN BEAR. 





GOSSIPIANA. 


THE celebrated Theobald Wolfe Tone, while agent to the Catholic Committee, 
in 1794-5-6, compiled a “ Philosophical and Political History of Ireland,” which 
was subsequently deposited, among other valuable papers, in the hands of Dr. 
Reynolds, of Philadelphia. In 1807, when Tone’s son visited America, he could 
find no trace of this work, or of any of his father’s papers: in the memoirs just 
published, he feelingly laments his loss. We are assured, however, that an Lrish 
gentleman, once an exile, is now in possession of nearly all these curious docu- 
ments: among the rest, the history alluded to. How he came by them, we are 
not informed; but we suppose he will not hesitate to lay them before the public. 

Mr. Drake, the author of “ Essays on Periodical Literature,” has in the press, 
“Mornings in Spring, or Retrospective Essays, Biographical, Critical, and His- 
torical,” 

Mr. Colburn has announced, “Captain Rock’s Letters to the King.” Our 
friend, the “Illustrious Chieftain,” assures us, that the writer is a pseudo captain. 
We shall see of what stuff they are composed. 

The same spirited publisher has announced, “ Ireland, or the Rebel.” 

Mr. George Cruikshank will publish, on the Ist of May, “ Illustrations of Time.” 
They are, we understand, even more humourous and Hogarthian than his cele- 
brated Illustrations of Phrenology.” 

Shortly will be published, “ Mrs. Leslie, and her Grandchildren,” a tale, em- 
bellished with an elegant frontispiece, from a design by Wright. 

A translation of some of the most popular Fairy Tales, from the German, is in 
the press: they will be illustrated by Cruikshank. 

‘* More Mornings at Bow Street,” are nearly ready. 

The press now groans with “ Tales of Fashionable Life.” They are, with few 
exceptions, sad trash. 

The author of the “ Traditionary Tales of the Irish Peasantry,” which appeared 
in this magazine, intends collecting the different series into a volume, with many 
additions and improvements. 

Master HAarRINGTON.—This little gentleman is only six years of age, yet he 
performs on a full-sized violin with all the grace and ease of a finished musician. 
lt is pleasing to witness the manly attitude of the little fellow, with the violin on 
his shoulder, his toes turned out, and his bow-arm extended, previous to his 
commencing; but though evidently too small to manage satisfactorily a full-sized 
instrument, he contrives to gain a complete command over it. He wants neither 
confidence nor science, and is decidedly the best oe of his age we have 
ever heard. He is apparently a very delicate child, and we should suppose the 
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fatigue of playing before company three times each day, not calculated to improve 
his health. We wonder if he has gotten the proper bumps of a musician, 

Mr. Bentham has addressed a letter to the Globe, which aims at proving, in 
his peculiar style, that the cabinet, of late years, has become too numerous for 
utility, A curious fact is mentioned in the letter. The late Marquis of Lansdown 
himself a prime minister, pointed out to Mr. Bentham, Mr. Canning, at the time 
an under graduate at Oxford, as a man likely to be prime minister of England, 
Prophecies of this kind are made so often, that they ought sometimes to be 
fulfilled ; but a prophecy delivered thirty-eight years before its accomplishment 
is worth noting, as the predictions which are commonly verified are made at a 
shorter period. 

PortTABLE Gas-Lamp.—A very ingenious contrivance under this title is now 
on sale at most of the shops in the metropolis, and we can assure our readers, from 
direct experiment, that it is well calculated for the purposes for which it js jp- 
tended. It acts by capillary attraction, and the oil is raised, without a wick, ina 
small tube. On heating the tube, the oil is decomposed, and a quantity of pas 
generated. When this is consumed, a new portion comes up to supply its place; 
the effect continuing as long as any oil remains in the cup. A lamp of this kind 
will afford a sufficient light for a bedchamber with a consumption of little less 
than one ounce of oil in twenty-four hours. 

LEVEL OF THE OcEAN.—A gradual subsidence of the waters of the Baltic, in 
particular, and perhaps of the ocean generally, has been asserted and denied by 
many very eminent natural philosophers. That an estuary formerly extended 
nearly to Canterbury, seems evident upon an attentive observation of that part of 
Kent; and tradition and historical documentary evidence support the hypothesis. 
Very many other places might likewise be pointed out, as situated on the water's 
edge, which are now more than ten miles distant from the sea. Mr. Robberds, 
who has recently published some observations on the Eastern Valleys of Norfolk, 
has now been led, both from physical and historical proofs, to conclude that all 
the eastern valleys of Norfolk were formerly branches of a wide estuary, and that 
their present rivers and lakes are the remains of that large body of water by which 
their surface was overspread, even in times comparatively recent, a change resulting 
from a depression of the German Ocean itself. 

RESTORATION OF THOSE APPARENTLY Drownep.—A book, entitled, 
“ Essai Historique et Therapeutique sur les Asphyxes,” has lately been published 
by M. Plisson, in which he suggests, that insufflation by the mouth of another per- 
son is better than by any machine. He says, the air expired still contains eighteen 
per cent. of oxygen; it is warm, and impregnated with the pulmonary perspira- 
tion which accompanies it into the lungs, softening and rendering the air less im- 
tating than the colder surrounding atmosphere. ‘The person who is to insufflate 
ought previously to make two or three oe expirations and inspirations, so as 
completely to renew the air contained in the lungs, before introducing it into the 
lungs of the drowned person. Next to insufflation, M. Plisson considers the 
introduction of tobacco smoke, in clyster, as the most efficacious means to be em- 
ployed. He says, “ But of all clysters, that with the fumés of tobacco has been 
most praised; and, what is better than all reasoning, is this, that a great number of 
persons who have been drowned, have owed their restoration to this aloue, aided 
by slight frictions, insignificant in themselves. I think, then (he says), that 
those who blame this measure act very wrong; and perhaps they would not so 
hastily have condemned it, if, laying aside all theory, they had confined them- 
selves to practical observations.” 
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Lendon: Priated by G. H. Davidson, Ireland Yard, Doctors’ Commort. 








